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CURIOUS LATIN AND SPANISH EPITAPHS. 

Among the familiar letters of Guevara is one, 
dated 1531, that contains a number of curious 
epitaphs, which he had collected when in attend- 
ance on Charles V., or in his numerous journeys. 
Perhaps some of them may be new to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” 

In the Hospital for Incurables, at Naples, upon 
the tomb of a young man his aged mother had 
inscribed :— 

“ Que tu mihi debes supreme munera vitz, 
Infelix soluo nunc tibi nate prior. 
Fortuna inconstans, lex et variabilis zevi ! 
Debueras cineri jam superesse meo.” 

In the same city, in the monastery of Santa 
Chiara, on the sepulchre of a lady who died be- 
tween the day on which she was affianced and 
that on which she was to be married, her father 
placed these lines :-— 

“Nata heu miserum, misero mihi nata parenti, 

Unicus ut fieres unica nata dolor. 

Nam tibi dum virum, tedas, talamumque, parabam, 

Funera et inferias anxius ecce paro.” 

In a church at Capua, on a very old tomb:— 

“ Pui, non sum. 
Estie, non eritis.” 
At Gaeta, on a tomb not very old :— 





** Silius Paladius, 
Ut moriens viveret, 
Vixit ut moriturus.” 
On a very old gravestone in San Paolo, at Rome: 
“ Hospes, quid sim id es, 
Quid fuerim nosti. 
Futurus ipse quid sis, cogita.” 

In the monastery “ Della Minerva,” in Rome, on 
a sepulchre :— 

“ O mors, 0 mors, 0 mors 
Erumnarum portus, 
Et meta salutis.” 

In the monastery of San Francesco, at Messina, 
in Sicily, on the tomb of the Viceroy of Charles V., 
the Count di Monteleone, who was much disliked, 
some person wrote on the night following his 
burial :— 

** Qui propter nos homines, 
Et propter nostram salutem, 
Descendit ad inferos. 

At Viana, near Logroio, on the tomb of the 
Duke of Valentinois (Czesur Borgia) is this inscrip- 
tion in Spanish :— 

** Aqui yaze en poca tierra, 
FE! que toda la temia, 
el que la paz y la guerra 
por todo el mundo hazia. 
O tu que vas a buscar 
dignas cosas de loar, 
se tu loas lo mas digno 
a qui pare tu camino 
non cures de mas buscar.” 

In the wars in Lombardy, an old soldier, rather 
brave and somewhat rich, died, and was buried in 
a small village between Piacenzs and Voghera 
On his tomb is :— 

“ Aqui yaze Cumpozano, 
Cuia anima llevé el demonio 
Y la ropa el Seiior Antonio.” 
On the tomb of another soldier, at Alessandria 
della Paglia, was written with charcoal :— 
“ Aqui yaze Horozeo el sargento, 
El qual bevid jugando, 
Y murié beviendo,” 

In the town of Haste [?] a soldier was buried, 
who, although poor, made a will like a rich man, 
Another soldier wrote the epitaph on him :— 

* Aqui yaze Villandrando, 
El qual jugé lo que tenia, 
Y mando lo que tenir.’’ 

A captain was buried in the town of Nizza in 
the morning, and when Guevara returned to the 
church in the evening, some one had written on 
the tomb :— 

“ Aqui yaze el soldato Villoria, 
el qual mandé el corpo alla yglesia, 
ye! corazon a la amiga.” 

In some place in Spain Guevara found the tomb 
of a lady, who he says may have been one of his 
relatives. On it was inscribed :— 

* Aqui yaze la Sefiora Duenna Marina, 

Que murié treynta dias ante que fuese condesa.” 
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In a small village church near Gommara [?], in 
Spain, on a very old tomb :— 
“ Aqui yaze Juan Husillo calbo 
el qual ensefiava a nadar a los mozos, 
y & baylar a las mozas.” 
In a place called Agnoza[?], in Spain, in a small 
church, on a tomb :— 
“ Aqui yaze Pedro Calbo Capetro 
Maestro de obra prima, 
Y gran pescador de Vara.” 
In asmall church in the Archdeaconry of Tra- 
sancos [?], on the very old tomb of a gentleman :— 
“ Aqui yaze Vaco bello, 
hombre buen y hida!go, 
que trazendo espada 
a ningun maté con ella.” 
In the monastery of Santarem in Portugal, on 
the sepulchre of a Portuguese nobleman :— 
“ Aqui yaze Basco figueyra 
Mucho contra su volontad.” 
Guevara observes on this last epitaph, “In my 
opinion, and to my taste, I have never either read 
or heard anything so facetious as the words on 
this tomb.” Rapa N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Sry.—In Thorpe’s Diplomatarium Avi Saxonici, 
p. 612, is the passage : “ And gif cniht binnan stig 
sitte, gylde anne syster huniges ; and gif hwa fot- 
setlan hebbe, do thet ylce.” This Thorpe trans- 
lates: “And if a follower sit within the stig, let 
him pay a sester of honey ; and if any one havea 
fotsetla, let him do the same.” This evades the 
difficulty of translation. A stig is the Icel. stig, a 
step, and fotsetla is a footstool. The reference is 
to the meeting of gild-brothers. At these meetings 
attention was paid to rank. Stig is, I think, the 
raised step of the dais, and footstools were reserved 
for men of rank. A cniht was only a page or 
servant. Hence the sense: “ Ifa page sit within 
the raised space of the dais, let him pay a fine ; 
and if he use a footstool, let him also pay a fine.” 
The interest of the passage lies in the fact that no 
one has ever yet given a reference for the occur- 
rence of sty in Anglo-Saxon; Leo notes this 
passage, but leaves it doubtful. But here it is, 
and the explanation with it. A sty is properly a 
step, alsoa way, path, ladder, and any one who has 
been up the Sty Head Pass will remember its steep- 
ness. It is thus the step of the dais, and hence 
also a reserved place; and it was easily transferred 
toany reserved place or pen, even if used for geese 
or pigs. Widegren’s Swed. Dict. has “ stia, sty, a 
cabbin to keep hogs or geese in, as gaos-stia, svin- 
stia.” The etymology is well known, and there 
are numerous cognate words. All that I here note 
is the actual use of the word in Anglo-Saxon. Lye 
gives sti-ferh, a little pig, lit. a sty-pig, and 





give stige-ferh, one cannot see it. This jest js 
exactly reproduced in Bosworth’s larger Dictionary, 
It seems to have been a way of not giving a refer- 
ence. Watter W. Sxear. 


Tae Montropes or THat Itk.—This was an 
ancient family resident in the west of Scotland for 
at least five centuries, having received at very 
early periods various grants of lands from the 
Bruces and Stuarts, Kings of Scotland. James 
Montfoyd of Montfoyd, chief of the race, fought 
for his country and fell in the disastrous battle of 
Pinkie, in the year 1547, where so many of the 
nobles and gentry of Scotland were slain. 

In the vicissitudes of life they subsequently lost 
all their broad lands, probably owing to the civil 
wars and family feuds, unhappily only too pre- 
valent in Scotland in those days. It is a question 
whether or not there is a lineal male descendant 
of the race, bearing the name, now living; the 
name is scarce, and has been spelled in various 
ways,—Montfode, Monfode, De Montfoide, De 
Montfode, Montfoyd, Munfood, Munfoad. A 
branch of the family left Scotland at the time of 
the Ulster Plantation, and settled in the parish 
of Holywood, co. Down, where their descendant 
Robert Munfood was buried ; his gravestone is to 
be seen in the churchyard there, and a detailed 
notice of the family is given in Paterson’s History 
of the County of Ayr and Families of Ayrshire, 
1847. At one time they were owners of Gryff's 
Castle, in Renfrewshire; but their residence for 
centuries was Montfode Castle, on the banks of 
Montfode Burn, near Ardrossan ; it is now wholly or 
partially demolished. The compiler of the history, 
wishing to obtain information regarding the race, 
and particularly as to Mr. James Munfoad of Bel- 
fast, son of Robert mentioned above, wrote to Mr. 
Adam Dickey, of Low Park, Randalstown, co. 
Antrim, who gave some incidents, in the main cor- 
rect, of his life, which are inserted in the book. One 
statement, however, is not correct, viz., that Mr. 
Munfoad was one of Mr. Dickey’s grandfather's 
corps of Cully backey (Ballymena) volunteers ; he 
was, however, one of the Belfast volunteers re- 
viewed on the plains of Belfast by Lord Charlemont 
and the celebrated Henry Grattan. Mr. Munfoad 
was a respected citizen of Belfast for more than 
half a century. He devoted much of his time for 
many years to benevolent, religious, and useful 
social objects, was an early promoter of the Linen 
Hall Library, Belfast, and for many years its 
secretary. He was also treasurer of the fund raised 
by the Synod of Ulster for endowing the Divinity 
Chair in the Royal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast, which was filled by his friend and pastor the 
Rev. Dr. Hanna, and he died in 1832, aged seventy- 
six, leaving no son to keep up the ancient name, 
but many descendants through two of his daughters. 


pleasantly adds, “ see stige-ferh” ; but as he does not | The writer of this, his grandson, would be glad of 
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any information concerning the Montfodes of 
Moatfode Castle, Ayrshire. Hesry Rep. 
9, College Gardens, Belfast. 


Derensive ARMOUR IN THE NINETEENTH 
Ceytury.—It is generally asserted that defensive 
armour ceased to be used, because it ceased to be 
an effectual defence, when muskets became the 
principal weapon of warfare ; and armour is now 
regarded as a mere curiosity, or an ornament to a 
civic pageant. This, however, is not really the 
case, In the Times of August 10 an account is 
given of the capture of certain bushrangers in 
Australia. Three of their number were besieged 
in an inn, and one attacked the besiegers outside : 


“To the surprise of the police, however, they soon 
found themselves attacked from the rear by a man 
dressed in a long grey overcoat and wearing an iron 
mask. A little scrutiny of his appearance and behaviour 
soon showed that he was the veritable leader of the gang, 
Ned Kelly himself. On further observation it was seen 
that he was only armed with a revolver. He, however, 
walked coolly from tree to tree, and received the fire of 
the police with the utmost indifference, returning a shot 
from his revolver when a good opportunity presented 
itself. Three men went for him—viz., Sergeant Steele, of 
Wangaratta, Senior Constable Kelly, and a railway guard 
named Dowsett. The latter, however, was only armed 
with a revolver. They fired at him persistently, but, to 
their surprise, with no effect. He seemed bullet-proof. 
It then occurred to Sergeant Steele that the fellow was 
encased in mail, and he then aimed at the outlaw’s legs. 
His first shot of that kind made Ned stagger, and the 
second brought him to the ground, with the cry, ‘I am 
done, lam done,’ Steele rushed up, along with Senior 
Constable Kelly, and others. The outlaw howled like a 
wild beast brought to bay, and swore at the police. He 
was first seized by Steele, and as that officer grappled 
with him he fired off another charge from his revolver. 
This shot was evidently intended for Steele, but from 
the smart way in which he secured the murderer the 
sergeant escaped. Kelly became gradually quiet, and it 
was soon found that he had been utterly disabled. He 
had been shot in the left foot, left leg, right hand, left 
arm, and twice in the region of the groin, but no bullet 
had penetrated his armour. Having been divested of 
his armour, he was carried down to the railway station 
and placed in a guard’s van, Subsequently he was re- 
moved to the station-master’s office, and his wounds were 
dressed there by Dr. Nicholson, of Benalla.......One of 
the three was shot in the inn, the remaining two kept up 
asteady defence from the rear of the building during 
the forenoon, and exposed themselves recklessly to the 
bullets of the police. They, however, were also clad in 
mail, and the shot took no effect.” 


This armour, we are told, was made out of 
ploughshares, and weighed about ninety-seven 
pounds per man. E. Leaton BLENKINsopr. 


Curiosities oF Dicrionary - MAKING. — As 
“N. & Q.” has of late been engaged upon this 
subject, it may not be without interest to call 
attention to what is, I believe, the only example 
of a bon mot in these eminently useful, but not 
always eminently jocular, works. It occurs, of all 
places, in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lezicon. 
Under the word cvxoddvrns, the learned editors | 





write, “The literal sense is not found in any 
ancient writer ; and is perhaps a mere figment.” 
“To make dictionaries,” says Johnson, “is dull 
work”; it has been reserved to two deans to 
lighten their labours with puns ! 
Epwarp H. Marsal. 


“Wuom” For “ Wuo.”—For several years I 
have been endeavouring to convince writers for 
our periodicals and newspapers of the impropriety 
of using the objective “ whom” as the nominative 
to a verb, supposing that this was a modern cor- 
ruption of our language; but it is to be found in 
the number of the Spectator for May 28, 1711, in 
the following sentence: “He gave fortune to 
none but those whom he knew could receive it 
without transport.” This number is by Steele. 
On the other hand, Addison repeatedly substitutes 
“ who” for “ whom.” {. 

Philadelphia. 


“T pon’: tHink.”—I have of late frequently 
heard this expression tacked on to the end of w 
negative clause, something in this way : “ She isn’t 
very pretty, I don’t think.” I have heard it espe- 
cially, if not entirely, in the mouths of ladies, and 
those ladies who are supposed to have had at least 
an average education. The second negative is 
clearly wrong, because these ladies do think “ she 
isn’t very pretty.” The ordinary form of expression 
is, I suppose, “I don’t think she ts very pretty,” 
and they keep the “don’t think,” although they 
banish it to the end and put a negative in the first 
clause. The two negatives are the result of a con- 
fusion or want of thought, and in this sense they 
make no mistake in saying “I don’t think,” 
although the meaning thereby really conveyed is 
the very opposite of that which is intended. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Kink”: “ Miscarevar.”—Kink (Dutch and 
Swed.) is a common word for knotting or entangling 
of cables, or especially fishing tackle, all over 
England, &e. I have lately met with a pleasant 
word, used by a poor woman who came from Bed- 
fordshire, which seems to me worth noting. In- 
stead of saying that her children were “so mis- 
chievous,” she described them as very “mischieval,” 
which no doubt means mischief-ful—clearly as 
good a word as hurtful or harmful, though not in 
the dictionaries, JO J 


Eeyrptian Fasts.—In The Gentile and the Jew, 
Dollinger (vol. i. pp. 472-3), “ Egypt, the Priests,” 
I read :— 

“They prepared themselves for their more important 
religious duties by abstinences of seven, sometimes as 
many as forty-two, days beforehand.” —Note, Herodotus, 
ii. 25; Porph., Abst. iv. 7. 
| As this is not in Herodotus it must be in Por- 
| Phyry. A correspondent of the Times, August 6, 
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says a person cannot fast longer than seven days. 
I have known a person in illness commanded by 
his doctor to fast for a fortnight, and at the end 
having a great appetite. Dollinger says, p. 177, 
“Tn the drama of the search after, and discovery 
of, Osiris, for nine days and nights the actresses in 
the play fasted” (“Roman Religion, Worship of 
Isis ”). W. J. Birca. 


A Borotar’s Tatismayn.—Two suspected bur- 
glars were before the Bow Street Police magistrate 
on Feb. 15, and it was stated that when one of 
them was searched a piece of coal was found in 
his pocket—burglars, according to the evidence of 
a policeman, usually carrying a lump of coal with 
them “for luck.” Everarp Home CoLemay., 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


A Hero acainst nis witt.—The following 
cutting is, I think, well worthy of preservation :— 

“ In 1805 a member of a highly respectable mercantile 
firm at Liverpool, who happened to be shabbily dressed, 
was seized by a press-gang, hurried on board the tender, 
hastily transferred to a line of-battle ship on the point 
of setting sail to join Nelson, made to do duty, despite 
his protestations, and killed at Trafalgar. The late Lord 
Sefton, after relating the incident, was wont to add, 
that the family, a very well known one, caused to be 
inscribed upon his grave,—‘ To the memory of —— ——, 
Esq., landsman, killed fighting for his country, much 
against his will, in the glorious naval action of Trafalgar, 
A.D, Oct, 21, 1804,’” 

Abnsa. 


Bacon anv Lucretivs: A Practarism ?—In 
the Saturday Magazine, of June, 1844, I find the 
following passage ascribed to Bacon :— 

“Tt is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see 
ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adven- 
tures thereof below ; but no pleasure is comparable to 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene), and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, 
and tempests, in the vale below; so always that this 
prospect be viewed with pity, and not with swelling or 
pride.” 

Can it be possible that Bacon attempted to 
palm off the remark as his own, when it is an 
almost literal translation from Lucretius, De Rerum 
Naturd, Book ii. ll. 1-8, “Suave, mari magno,” 
&c.? or is it by a blunder that Bacon is credited 
with it ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


A Rervrep Centenarian: Jony Nortox.— 
I extract the following from the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle for July 1:— 

“On Tuesday last the remains were interred, in the 
burial-ground attached to the Catholic church at Hex- 
ham, of John Norton, an inmate of Hexham Union 
Workhouse, who died on the 26th ult., at the extra- 
ordinary age of 101 years. The deceased, who was an 
Irishman, was born in the beginning of the year 1779, 
and was admitted into the Hexham Workhouse on 
August 17, 1874. The funeral was attended by the 





deceased's son (John Norton), who is seventy years of 
age, and his wife, The deceased, it may be mentioned, 
was admitted as an inmate of the sick wards on No- 
vember 14, 1878, prior to which time he was able to go 
about, and was in possession of all his faculties. He 
died simply of old age, his nature being fairly worn out.” 
Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newc. 


Devonsnire CentTenarians. —On a tablet 
against the church in the churchyard of Ilfracombe, 
North Devon, is the following :— 

“The 4 undermentioned centenarians lived and died 
in this Parish, and their remains are deposited in this 
Church Yard, viz' :— Died Aged 


John Pill oes - 17 May, 1784 100 years 
Sarah Williams ®@ Teny 17 ” 
maiden name Lora} 13 Jan’, 1788 1077 


6 Nov", 1804 103 ,, 
4 March, 1840 102 ,, 
2s & s 


“Party” Fork “Person” is generally con- 
sidered a modern vulgarism. It is used, however, 
in the67thCanon,* of the year 1604, “On Funerals, 
&e.”:—“ And after the party's death, there shall be 
rung no more but one short peal,” &c. X. C. 


W™ Soaper 


John Davis 


* As FREQUENT AS THE BELL ON SunpDAY.”— 

“The deponent, as she was going to her bed in the 
kitchen, overheard the late Eastmiln, when he was going 
to bed with his wife in the room above, say to his wife 
that she was too great with Lieutenant Ogilvie the 
pannel, and that they were as frequent together as the bell 
was to ring on Sunday.” —Trial of Katherine Nairn and 
Patrick Ogilvie, 1765, p. 95. 

Wa. Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Superstition aS TO A Brancu or Cavrca- 
YARD Yew.”—The yew, from its position in church- 
yards in proximity to the church, would certainly 
seem to have been considered a consecrated tree, 
symbolical of eternal life. A curious Scottish 
superstition in reference to the yew as a conse- 
crated tree is mentioned in the “ Recollections of 
O'Keefe,” published in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
vol. iii, as related by him. It is stated to be 
an idea in the north of Scotland that a person, 
when grasping a branch of churchyard yew in 
his left hand, may speak to any one he pleases, 
if he desires to do so, but, however loud he 
may call, the person spoken to will not be 
able to hear what is said, though the words will 
be audible toall around. O’Keefe mentioned that 
aman who wished to prejudice the clan against 
their chief without receiving punishment for his 
rashness, approached the chief when all his people 
were around him, and bowing profoundly, as if to 
show his devotion, with the branch of yew in his 
hand, spoke in the most insulting and defiant 
manner for all around to hear. The result of this 
strange experiment may be easily conceived, but 





* At least it is so quoted in Procter On the Common 
Prayer, p. 424. 
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it is not stated. Perhaps some resident in the 
North may have heard of other cases. 
Epwin Less, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

{For papers on Yew Trees in Churchyards, see 
N.& Q,” 5 S. xii, 8, 54, 112, 191, 336, 463; 6 8. i. 
164, 222.) 

Caxcets 1n Warsurton’s “ Pors.”—Looking 
in Cunningham’s Walpole for something very 
different, I found a passage in Walpole’s letter to 
Montague of June 13, 1751 (vol. iii. p. 257), which 
may interest those of your readers who take an 
interest in the able Popian articles which have 
lately appeared in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Tam told the edition [Warburton’s first edition, in 
9 vols., 1751] has waited because Warburton has cancelled 
above a hundred sheets (in which he had inserted notes) 
since the publication of the Canons of Criticism.” 
Cunningham adds, in a note, “This is curiously 
confirmed by some papers I have seen in Mr. 
Croker’s possession.” | 





urries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





A Vestiary Question, 1576.—The attire pre- 
scribed to certain dignified ladies in Southampton 
in 1576 gives me a little trouble, which probably 
some of your correspondents can remove. Among | 
other articles of dress they were ordered to wear, 
“a gowne of crymson in grayne furred w' fytche 
or fased wt Saint Thomas worsted or satten of | 
Sypris,” @.e, I suppose the gown was to be of | 
crimson material as the foundation, with polecat 
fur; but what was the alternative facing? What 
were Saint Thomas worsted and satin of Cyprus? 
Again, they were enjoined to use, “ Trayne gownes 
of skarlett furred and lyned wt gray amyss w' 
broade weltes of velvett. Trayne gownes of violett 
in grayne furred and lyned wt gray amyss w* 
broade weltes of velvett.” Is the above order 
simply concerned with the material and lining of 
the dresses, or does it also prescribe a garment 
(amice) for the neck and shoulders? In favour of 
the former, an entry occurs further on about the 
dresses of ladies of a somewhat less exalted degree: 
“Clothe gownes of crymsen in grayne, some lyned | 
wt gray amyss and some w' silke for the somer w* | 
purfulls and gardes of velvett, and cuffs of velvett,” 
which certainly looks as if the “‘ gray aiyss” were 
the material of the lining. 

J. Srrvester Davigs, 

Woolston, Southampton. 








| 

Dr. Perne.—In a curious little volume, entitled | 
Fragmenta Aulica, published in 1662, and pur- 
porting to be by “T. A. (Gent.),” there is a story 


told of Dr. Perne, Dean of Ely and Master of 


| Peterhouse, who is described as “ very facetious 


and excellent at blunt sharp jests (sic) and loved 
that kind of mirth so as to be noted for his wit in 
them.” The story is the tolerably well-known 
one of the clever jest made at Dean Perne’s ex- 
pense by Queen Elizabeth’s witty fool Clod, and 
is given by Dr. Doran in his History of Court 
Fools. But I have nowhere seen the sequel of the 
story given, except in the little volume I have 
mentioned. The compiler of Fragmenta Aulica 
says that the doctor was so heart-broken at the 
jest and the immoderate laughter with which it 
was greeted by the Queen and her courtiers, that 
he “ withdrew himself to Lambeth and there died 
out of mere conceit of this public dictery.” Now, 
in a letter from Robert Cecil to Sir Thomas Smith, 
dated Feb. 27, 1562, there is the following passage : 
* Your old scollar Pern hath light into a gret mishapp 
taken with a lewd manner in pyking of gold buttons, 
and since other bryberyes found in his chamber : it shall 
be bard to recover his name.” 
Are these two Pernes identical? Is there any 
truth in the story of the doctor’s death as given 
above? And what was the sequel of the “ gret 


| mishapp” alluded to by Cecil? Dr. Jessopp, in his 


most interesting book, One Generation of a Norfolk 

House, has a brief notice of Dr. Perne, but makes 

no reference to either of the above incidents. 
Wititmotr Dixon. 


Rowtayp Hiti.—It is stated by Shirley and 
other biographers that the Countess of Huntingdon 
issued a letter forbidding the Rev. Rowland Hill 
and Torial Joss from preaching henceforth in any 
of her chapels. I have not been able, however, to 
find anywhere a copy of this document or its pre- 


| cise date, which must have been in or after the 


year 1780. Can you assist me in finding it? Did 

it cause a secession from other chapels besides that 

at Bath? Harotp Lewis, B.A. 
Bath. 


“Tae Eviap.”—Can any one supply me with 
information concerning the writer of a poem en- 
titled The Eviad? It was printed in a thin quarto, 
and from a copy which I have, but wanting the 
title-page, apparently about 1760. The preface is 
very curious, and is signed, “The publick’s very 
respectful humble servant, Simon Ides.” The 
poem is a witty but questionable rendering of the 
story of Eve, and consists of two cantos of verses 
of common ballad metre. In the course of many 
years of rather extensive acquaintance with old 
English books, I have never met with a reference 
to the book. Is it well known, or the reverse? 

Avixn WILLIAMS, 

Lechlade, Glouc. 


Coryat’s Snors, Opcomse.—In the church 
hung for nearly a century the identical pair of 
shoes in which Thomas Coryat, in 1608, had walked 
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over France, Italy, and Germany, for more than 
one thousand miles, and they were only once 
mended. These shoes were removed about the 
year 1702, but where preserved, or whether pre- 
served, is quite uncertain. Allibone refers the 
matter to the Society of Antiquaries,—I refer it to 
the contributors to “ N. & Q.,” and ask whether 
anything at all is known about these shoes. Either 
cowhides were better in those days, or tanning 
succeeded better under lime than chemical treat- 
ment, for certainly few pairs of shoes would walk 
a thousand miles now with but once mending. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


C. Rocrers Corron.—I have a series of views of 
the lakes and northern scenery by C. R. Cotton and 
a son, and I think heir, of G. Rogers, who published, 
among many other works, two volumes of imita- 
tions of ancient drawings, engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others. Were these views ever engraved and 


published ? J.C. J. 


Roman Carnottc Irish Reoisters.—Were 
registers kept in the Roman Catholic churches in 
Treland during the last century? I am inclined 
to think that such was not the case ; that, Roman 
Catholic worship not being then tolerated, the 
members of this Church were wont to register 
their marriages, &c., through the Protestant autho- 
rities. Can any one inform me on this subject ? 

ZaNonl. 


Tae Favna anv Fiona or France.—Can you 
tell me the title of any work on the Fauna and 
Flora of France, in a popular form, like Ischudt’s 
on those of Switzerland? Firuvus er Five is. 


Toe Iniap.—At p. 445 Gent. Mag., 1819 
2), it is said that M. Angelo Maio, “ Professor at 
the Ambrosian College at Milan,” had caused a 
MS. copy of the Iliad (mentioned as having been 
found in the Ambrosian Library), together with 
certain scholia attached, to be printed in one 
volume. Is this book now to be had? 

F, Sypyey WappincrTon, 


“New Year’s Nicut.”—I should be much 
obliged for some information respecting a novel, or 
novelette, thus entitled, which appeared some time 
about 1839, B 


Tae Sovereicn’s Heap on tHe CoinacE.— 
Does the profile of each successive English sovereign 
on our coinage look in the opposite direction to that 
of his (orher) predecessor? Certainly Queen Victoria 
and George 1V. both look to the left ; and William 
IV. and George III. look to the right. Iam told 
that this practice reaches as far back as the time 
of Charles IT. But whence is its origin? and what 
is the meaning symbolized by it? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. ' 





—_—. 


“ ACCEPTING OF THE Box.”—On October 27, 
1648, a petition was presented to the House of 
Lords concerning a sale of land. Accompanying 
it is a certificate of the vendors, explaining why 
they did not sell to a certain person. In this cer- 
tificate the following passage occurs :— 

“She not accepting of the box (the usual way of sale 
in case of competition) for the said whole manor, the 
contractors, to the best of their skill and knowledge, and 
the words of their oath, contracted for the sale with the 
other person.” — Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. vii. 59. 


What is the meaning of this ? Ayoy. 


Leicnh Hunt’s “ Curistianism” was privately 
published in 1832, only seventy-five copies being 
printed. As introduction there is a long letter 
from Hunt to the anonymous editor. Who was 
the editor to whom this letter was addressed ? 

Geo. L. Apperson, 

Wimbledon. 


A Crest.— Whose crest is that which represents 
a hand cut off in the act of taking a coin? I 
cannot find it in the usual books of reference; 
probably it refers to some part of the family his- 
tory. 8. J 


“ A Booke or Presipents” [= PREcEDENTS}. 
—I have a black-letter book with this title, 
printed in London for the Company of Stationers 
in the year 1616. It contains a large collection of 
legal forms, and at the commencement a calendar, 
in which are such days as the Egyptians considered 
“to be dangerous, to begin or take anything in 
hand, as to take a journey or any such like thing.” 
These days are distinguished by the letter B, and 
are fifty-three in number. Is it a rare book? 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia, 


Birps uNDER THE Cross.—In the second 
volume of Mr. Cox’s Notes on the Churches of 
Derbyshire, facing p. 553, there is an engraving of 
a Saxon sarcophagus found in Wirksworth Church. 
Upon it is a cross, beneath which two birds are 
carved, described in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
Nov., 1821, as “apparently cocks.” They are 
evidently different birds, and may be seen in 
another position on an ancient sarcophagus of 
which there is an engraving in Dr. Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, p. 701 of the illustrated edition, where 
they are standing beneath a cross of Constantine. 
They resemble a dove and a raven. Are these 
two birds found elsewhere in conjunction with the 
sacred cross ? a % & 


Dawes’s “Burninc or Moscow.”—Where op 
I obtain a copy of the mezzotint of “ Russian 
Dawes’s” clever little picture of the “ Burning of 
Moscow ” ? M. N. 58. 


“ ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHITECTURAL YEAR 
Boox.”— Under this title an interesting and useful 
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volume was published by T. C. Newby, of 73, Mor- 
timer Street, London, in 1845. Its 456 pages and 
woodcuts were devoted to mpcccxLiv., and it was 
to be “continued annually.” Were any other 
volumes published? L’ Année Archéologique, 1879 
(Paris, A. Quantin), is a very useful work. 
Este. 
Birmingham. 


Heratpic.—Whose arms are these ?—Argent, 
a bugle horn vert, stringed vert ; on a chief gules 
three roses argent, impaling , argent, on a bend 
wavy gules three plates argent between six roses 
gules; crest, A hare passant proper. T. A. 


Garrick on Lorp Caatnoam.—Garrick wrote 
some poetry on Lord Chatham, from which I have 
a quotation. Where can I find the whole piece ? 

James Scott ALLEN. 


TreoporeE Hoox.—Is it known in which house 
in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, Theodore 
Hook was born ? 

Grevitte Wattpoorr, M.A., LL.D. 

23, Porten Road, W. 


InksTANDS OF Famous Writers.—In a letter 
from Shelley to Thomas Love Peacock, dated 
“Ferrara, Nov. 9, 1818,” there is an account of a 
curious “ old bronze inkstand, loaded with figures,” 
which once belonged to Ariosto. “ Three nymphs,” 
says the poet’s description, “lean forth from the 
circumference, and on the top of the lid stands a 
cupid, winged and looking up, with a torch in one 
hand, his bow in the other, and his quiver beside 
him.” In Hone’s Table Book, if I remember 
rightly, there is also a description and woodcut of 
the inkstand of Petrarch. Can the readers of 
“N. & Q.” add any notable “ inkstands of famous 
writers” to this pair? R. 2. 

Avutnors or Quotations WanTep.— 

“ Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent.” The Spectator, in No. 101, quotes this sen- 
tence as the opinion of ‘a late ingenious author.” 

Bar-Pornt. 
“ When Gospel light first beamed from Boleyn’s — 
» P. 


“In Nature there 's no blemish but the mind.” 
SIGMA. 


Replies. 


BRIEFS IN PARISH REGISTERS. 
(5 S. iv. 447, 481; 6S. i. 396; ii. 89.) 

Memoranda of the receipt and reading of briefs 
in churches, and the amounts collected on them 
severally, are very frequently found on the fly- 
leaves of parish registers. As striking an example 
as any I know occurs in the registers of the parish 
of Cowley, near Oxford. The earliest register 
begins in 167 9, and the record of briefs received 
and read extends from 1705 to 1737, with a few in 





1780. Nearly twenty years ago I transcribed 

these memoranda, and I have much pleasure in 

sending a notice of them for publication in 

“ N. & | Q. ”. 

A Register of Breifs Received. 

May16. A breif for Lisburn in Ireland ; loss, 31 770 pound, 

May 16. A breif for a fire at Bewdley; the loss was 
1,3844. 4s. 

Same day. Another for Charles Street ; loss, 3,8914. 

Same day. Another for Aconbury cum Weston; loss, 
3 318¢. 10s. 

June 5. A breif for Dorney; loss by fire, 4407. 15s. 

July 10, 1705. A breif for a fire at Great Yarmouth, in 
y® county of Norfolk, 1,22s/. 

Another for a fire at Wincanton, in y* county of Somer- 

setshire ; loss, 2,9302. 

Oct, 16. A breif for a fire in 7° Strand, London; the loss, 
17,8802. 

Another for a fire at Edinburgh, 7,962 pound. 
A Register of Briefs that have ben read in the Parish 
Church of Cowley. 


May 16. For Lisburn in Ireland, read the 6th, £ #. d. 

but collected five shillings and a 

from house to house.. 5 
May 30. For Charles Street, two shillings anda 

penny . 1 
June 13, For Aconbury cum Weston, one shil- 

ling and fourpence .. 1 4 
June 20, Collected for Bewdley, two shillings 

and sixpence ... .0 2 6 
July 11. For Wincanton, three ‘shillings and a 

penny 3 1 
July 18. For Great ‘Yarmouth, ‘three ‘shillings 

and a penny -O 3 1 
July 25. Collected for Dorney, to shillings six. 

pence . 2 6 
Oct, 17. Coll! lected for the brief for the fire in 

the Strand three shillings and one farthing 0 3 Of 


Oct. 24. Collected for the brief for y° fire in 
Edinburgh 2 shillings and sixpence 0 2 6 


June 5, 1709. Rec* four breifs. 

One for y* fire of the church of Harlow, in the county 
of Essex ; loss, 2,035/. 

A 2nd for y* repair of Blenchley Church, in Kent; 
damage, 1,000/. 

A 3rd for y°® repair of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol; damage, 4,410/. 

A 4th fora fire at Market Rayson, in y° county of Lin- 
coln; as also for a second fire of y* house of Lucy 
Morris, of Chetton, in Shropshire ; as aleo for a 3° of 
y* house of Thomas W ilbraham, of Worleston, in 
Cheshire ; loss, 1,2282. 

June 5. Collected for y* breif for y* church of £ s. d. 
Harlow three shillings andfourpence ... 0 3 4 
June 10. Collected for y* breif for St. Mary 
Redcliffe Church, in Bristol, the sum of 
three shillings and ninepence 0 
June 26. Collected for y° breif for Market 
Rayson the sum of three shillings and 
eightpence . 03 8 
July 3. Collected for y° breif for Blenchly y 
sum of three shillings and eightpence 
Sept. 10, 1709. Received these two breifs. 

One for the ejected Palatines. 

The other fora fire at Stoak, in Suffolk, where the loss 
amounted to 2,463 pds. 

Sept. 11. Read and collected for the poor Pala- 
tines the summ of sixteen one and 
ninepence ... on ove on OF 


co 
o~ 
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Sept. 18. Read and collected for y* breif for y° £ s. d. 
fire at Stoak, in Suffolk, y* summ of three 


shillings and threepence oe 03 3 


Oct. 22,1709. Rec" a brief for y° building a 
church at Mittan, in Courland, 
Collected Octo" 30, 1709, on y® breif for 
erecting a church «t Mittan, in Courland, 
the summ of three shillingsand threepence 00 3 3 
May 23, 1710. Rec" to breifs—one for Rother- 
wick Wall and one for Northfleet and 
Durant 
Collected June y* 4 on the breif for the fire at 
Northfleet and Durant the summ of three 


shillings and fourpence 03 4 
Collected June y° 18 on y breif for 3 y* * fire at 

Rotherith Wall y*°eumm of two ‘thillings 

and eightpence - 0 2 8 


June 5. Rec’ three breifs, one for Chalford St. Petors, 
one for Stockton, « ne for Ashton. 

Oct, 20. Rec* two breifs, viz. Cardigan and Rotherith 
Church. 

Oct. 13. Receivcd three briefs, Twiford, Ensham, and 
Haughley. 


1710. Collected July 2nd, on the breif for the £ «. d. 
church of Ashton super Mercy [Mersey], 
four shillings and a three far- 
things 0 4 3} 
July 16, aT 10. Collected upon “the breif for 
Stockton Church three a tenpence 
one farthing ... 0 
July 30, 1710. © olleeted ‘upon ‘the breif for 
Chalford St. Peters one shilling and eight- 


pence halfpenny 01 8 
Oct. 29, 1710. Collected upon the breif for En- 

sham four —— and eightpence «9 468 
Nov. 12, 1710. Collected upon the breif for 

Twyford three shillings 03 0 


Dec. 24, 1710. Collected upon Haughley breif 


two shillings and eightpence three farthings 0 2 & 
Jan. 14, 1710, Collected upon the Rotherith 

breif two shillings and sixpence three 

farthings . 0 2 6} 
Feb. 11, 1710. Collected upon | Cardigan breif 

three shillings _ «8 3 @ 
May 4, 171]. Received two breifs (viz.) ) Edinburgh and 

St. Helens, 


June 1. Received three breifs, viz. Colchester, Cocker- 
mouth, and Wishaw, for repair of churches. 


May 27. Cvllected on the brief for St. Helens. 0 2 0 
July 1. Collected on y* brief for Edinburgh... 0 2 0 
Aug. 5. Collected on y* brief for Cockermouth 0 2 5 
Aug. 9. Collected on 5* breif for Colchester... 0 3 0 
Sept. 9. Collected on y* brief for Wishaw ...0 2 7 


Register of Briefs in the Parish of Cowley. 

Reed. and Read 
Sturminster Newton Castle, <£ £s.ad 
Shropshire... .. 6781 Mar. 5,1782 0 5 0 

All 8“ Church, Hastings, 

in Sussex 1249 May1,1722 0 2 0 
Mem”, These two briefs had not been called for at the 
end of and were signed left with Mr. Hurst. 

Reed. and Read 


Manton, in Rutland, loss £ £ s. d. 
by fire 1269 Oct, 2,1732 0 1 6 
Draycott Church, ‘Stafford- 
shire ... «+» 1147 Dee.17,1732 0 1 6 
Rumley, Huntingtonshire 11776 Dec.31 ,1732 0 5 1 


These briefs were left with Daniel W hite at the end of 
the year 1732. 





A Register of Briefs for the Parish of Gute from the 
first of April, 1733. 
Charge. Recd. & Read. ¢ ected 
‘° 


Well Church, Lincolnshire 1201 April 1 6 1 9 
Blandford, Dorsetshire ... 85343* Aprill4 0 7 5 
Austerfield, Yorkshire, loss 

by fire ... - 1500 April22 01 8 
Aberbretock { Arbroath, for- 

merly Aberbrothock] 

Harbour, in Forfar ... 9311 April29 0 1 3 
Wood Plumpton, Lan- 

cashire, Eagleshall and 


Cockthorpe, fire 1053 May 20 001 
Dudley Church, W orcester- 

shire . 2097 Juneld 0O 2 
Barton upon ‘Humber, Lin- 

colnshire, fire ... 1369 June 24 0019 
Mitchel Dean Church, Glou- 

cestershire . 1096 Oct. 28 03} 


William Woodroffe, ‘of Mad- 
dington, in the parish 
of Shawton; Thomas 
Coward, of North Ug- 
ford, in Wilts; Juha 
Whare,ofStofforth ; and 
Richard Ogle, of Great 
Cattal, N. R. York ... 1283 
Conington Church, Cam- 


bridgshire ose 1050 Nov. 4 0 2 
Churches Vine, of North 

Shoreham, apenas loss 

by fire . -. 1298 Dec. 9 016 
Monmouth Church «. 4497 Dec. 23 0323 
Aylesbury, loss by fire ... 3670 Jan. 6 918 
Guil _ Mordin,com.Camb. 

1046 Jan. 20 010 
Rufford Chappel, i in com, 

Lancaster - 1165 Feb. 9 019 
Whitfield, in com. Somerset 1380 Feb. 17 0 2 3 
Scrimby Church, in com. 

Lincoln.. 1102 Mar. 3 01 8 


Erchfont, in com. Wilts, fire 3002 Mar.17 01 4 
Redmarley Church, com. 
Worcester ; yietiaaaie 


com, Stafford . 326 Mar. 24 016 
Christleton Church, com. 
Chester.. 2 1140 May 26 013 


Briefs re ceived and read between April 1, 1733, and 
June 1, 1734, in all twenty. 
The said twenty briefs were calcu- 
lated at £123,929 
Of which the single b brief for Bland- 
ford came to oon 


Amount of the remaining nineteen £38,551 


Collected in the whole . eee os 18 6 
Un the brief for Blandford .. aoe ow 7 5 
On the remaining nineteen... ove ...£1 10 11 


So that there is no due proportion in the gift between 
the great and small briefs, and there is collected this 
year on the small briefs above 1s. 8d. each. 

Recd. and Read 


North MeefsChurch,com. £ Ze @ 
Lancaster ... --- 1292 Oct, 13 020 
Gressingham Chappel, 
com. Lanc.... .- 1110 Oct. 27, 1734 0 2 0 





* This destructive fire occurred ot on June 4, 1731 
An account cf it was published by M. Blake, 4to., plans 
and views, 1735; Blandford, 1860. 
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Recd. and Read. 


Onniley, in Staffordshire, £ £:.d. 
loss by fire 1038 Nov.10,1734 0 1 0 
MonfordChurch cocina 
shire 1482 Dec. 1,1734 0 010 


_s* burch, in | Middle- 
3000 Dec. 15,1734 0 1 O 

Barnwell “Church, Cam- 
bridgshire, fire 6874 Dec. 29,1734 0 1 4 

Cottenham, Cambridg- 

shire; Vincent Wey- 

man, a Quaker, loss 


by fire ... 1215 Feb. 2,17384 0 1 0 
All Saints Church, Wor- 
cester ae ... 1944 Mar. 2,1734 0 110 


Machynleth Church, in 

Montgomeryshire ... 1835 Apr.20,1735 0 1 
Epworth, eee 

loss by fire ... ~ a May 18, 1735 0 0 8 
Brampton ani Yaxley, i in 

Huntingdonsh., fire 1348 Aug.10,1735 0 1 6 
Poulton, in Lancashire, 

and loss by fire Woo i. 

manton, in the parish 

of Samesfield, Here- 

fordshire... ... 1082 Oct. 12,1735 0 1 0 
Priess,* in Lancashire, 

within the town of 

Weeton with Preesse, 

loss by the same fire ; 

are not these suf- 

ferers by the same fire 

with those of Poulton 1879 Oct. 26,1735 0 011 
South Thornly Church, 

in Lincolnshire ... 1000 Nov. 16,1735 0 1 6 
Milton, in Cambridg- 

shire, loss by fire ... 1168 Nov.30,1735 0 1 0 
East Stoke Church, in 


© 


Nottinghamsh. ... 1268 Dee. 28,1735 0 2 2 
Carnarvon Church, Den- 
bighshire_... ... 13862 Feb.15,1735/6 0 2 0 


Shaw Chaple, belonging 

to the town of Cromp- 

ton, in the parish of 

Prestwich ... . 4114 Apr.25,1736 0 2 0 
Emplay, in the West 

Riding of Yorksh" ... 1549 Aug. 1,1736 0 2 0 
Norton Church, in Staf- 


fordshire.... 1347 Aug.29,1736 0 2 0 
Royston, in rpm 

loss by fire ... Sept.26,1736 0 2 0 
Swaffham, in Cambridg- 

shire 1734 Nov.28,1736 0 0 9 


Richard Hinton, of Cob- 
ham, in Surrey, loss 
by fire, supposed to 


be malicious 1658 Dec.12,1736 0 1 6 
Mobbreley, in Cheshire, 
loss by fire ... .- 1905 Jan.23,17367 0 1 9 





* I do not trace, in the Clergy List, this place as being 
now a parish. It would seem to have been a chapelry 
in the parish of Kirkham, in the Hundred of Amounder- 
ness. In the Lancashire and Cheshire Church Surveys, 
1649-1655, recently printed by the Record Society of 
those counties, under “ Kirkham,” p. 156, occurs the 
following: “ And y* Inhabitants of Weeton cum Preese, 

within a mile of Singleton and three miles from Kirk- 
ham, desire Si ingle ton to be made a Parish and they to 
be annexed to it. 





Reed. and Read. 


Walton in the Wolds £ £3. d, 
Church, in Leicester- 
shire . .» 1186 Feb.13,1736/7 0 1 5 
St. John’s, Wappi ng, loss 
by fire ‘ ... 0370 Feb. 27,1736 0 1 6 
Houghton Church, in 
Staffordshire ... 1219 Mar.20,1736 0 1 6 
Pendle Chapel, Lanca- 
shire ... om ... 1268 Apr.17,1737 0 3 5s 
Castle dg Stafford- 
shire ee ..- 1315 Apr. 24,1737 0 1 5& 
Houg chton ’ Regis, Bed- 
fords hire... 1494 May 1,1737 0 1 1 
Stoney Stratford, loss by 
fire 6754 July 24,1737 0 4 9 
Menthe Chueh, “De tby- 
shire .. 1059 Sept.25,1737 0 2 0 
Ravenstondale “Church, 
Westmorland ... 1504 Oct.23,1737 0 1 7 
Blisworth Church, Not- 
tinghamshire .- 1247 Nov.20,1737 0 1 7 
Puttenham, Surrey, loss 
by fire ‘ ... oo04 Dec, 4, 1737 0 4 2 
1780. 


Kirk Hammerston, 

in com, York... 1105 10 0 Nov.12,1780 0 1 
Tweedmouth Church, 

Durham mae es = 
Mevistone Redware 

Church, Staff. 167516 8 Mar, 4,1781 0 1 $8 
Hutton Ambo and 

Morland fires, 

Yorkshire ... 519 6 { 


6 
Jan. 14,1781 0 0 3 


May 13,1781 0 2 9 
Joun MAc Lean. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester. 


I have seen numerous entries in many of the 
church registers of the West Riding, and it is 
probable these will be passed over as of little 
importance because of the distances of most of the 
places. Though of comparatively little interest to 
Yorkshiremen, they must be of great importance 
to those interested in the places named; and in 
like manner Yorkshire references in other counties 
would be highly valued by us. “N. & Q.” is 
exactly the medium of communication, and as this 
means a heavy demand on its pages, it may be 
well to name books in which such lists are already 
recorded. From a long search I have made in the 
West Riding Sessions Rolls, I believe they should 
be searched as the foundation of the collection. 
In Independency at Brighouse, pp. 35-6, is a list 
from 1804 to 1810, Haworth fire, charge 7681., 
being the last. Haworth Past and Present, p. 46, 
gives a few, 1684 to 1688. In working up “Ilkley” 
I found a long list from 1814 to 1828, when an 
Act of Parliament was passed forbidding the 
reading of briefs in churches, The collections 
were paid at the visitations, and varied from 1s. to 
5s., except Aug. 24, 1815, when the “ Subscription 
for the relief of the Families of the brave men 
killed, and of the wounded sufferers of the British 
Army at the Battle of Waterloo,” was 28i. 

J. Horsratt TURNER. 

Idel, Leeds. 
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Earty Gittrays (6 §, ii. 105, 132, 149).— 
Thanks to Mr. Charles Hutt, I now possess a copy 
of the History of the Westminster Election, 1784, 
with the “ Dedication to Her Grace the Duchess 
of Devonshire.” This, of course, puts an end to my 
doubts ; and a comparison of this copy with later 
ones shows that the six pages of the dedication 
formed an essential part of the volume, as first 
issued. The dedication to “the Free and Inde- 
pendent Electors” occupies only two pages, whilst 
the numbering of the pages shows that four pages 
are wanting in the later copies. 

There is certainly nothing offensive or objection- 
able in the cancelled dedication ; it is throughout 
most eulogistic and respectful, both to the Duchess 
and also to the Duke. Probably permission thus 
to dedicate the volume had not previously been 
requested ; to have permitted its appearance un- 
challenged might have seemed to imply approval 
or patronage, and hence probably a pretty sharp 
message was sent to the publishers, asking them 
how they presumed thus to use the name of the 
Duchess, and desiring the withdrawal of the dedi- 
cation. 

The following is a list of the plates in a copy of 
the second edition, or issue of 1785 :— 

1, The Rival Candidates. 

2. Liberty and Fame introducing Female Patriotism. 

3. The Champion of the People, 11th March, 1784. 

4. The State Auction, 26th March, 1784. 

5. Master Billy’s Procession, 6th March, 1784. 

6. Brittannia Roused. 

7. — a Horse and British Lion, 31st March, 

‘ . 

8. The Westminster Watchman. 

9. The Westminster Mendicant, 

10. The Westminster Deserter. 
11. Procession to the Hustings, 30th April, 1784. 

12. Wit’s last Stake, or the Cobling Voters. 

13. The Defeat of the High and Mighty Bailissimo, 

7th March, 1785. 

14, The Apostate Jack R——, Ist March, 1784. 

15. A Peep into Friar Bacon's Study, 3rd March, 1784. 
16, Mars and Venus, or Sir Cecil Chastised, 2nd April, 


784. 
17. The Polish Dwarf before the Grand Seignior, 
March, 1786. 
18 A Heat, Run in Covent Garden, 19th May, 
‘ . 
Of these, No. 13 is a caricature issued subsequently 
to the publication of the book, and No. 17 bears 
date two years later. Epwarp So.ty. 


Your esteemed correspondent Mr. Sotty, who 
generally dives to the bottom of a literary question 
before he leaves it, asks me whether there ever 
was a printed dedication to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire prefixed to the History of the Westminster 
Election, published in 1785, the existence of 
which dedication he very fairly doubts. In reply, 
I can only say that I am not aware of any printed 
dedication, and have never seen any other than 
the engraved one which Mr. Sorry correctly 
describes ; but this being sometimes deficient (for 








it is one of the best in the book) has no doubt 
given rise to the supposition that it must have 
been suppressed. The full number of plates in 
the volume is sixteen, but some of the best are 
occasionally deficient, migrating, no doubt, into 
collectors’ portfolios. Whether these plates are 
by Gillray or Rowlandson is an open question, 
and for myself I think there are some by each ; 
but in the recent account of Rowlandson’s works, 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, in two 
volumes quarto, in which many of them are en- 
graved, they are all, I believe, claimed for Row- 
landson. 

To satisfy Mr. Sotty as well as myself, I 
have been to the British Museum, expecting to 
find in Mr. Crace’s valuable collection ad rem all 
that relates to the subject, but was disappointed, 
and the only copy of the book I found in the 
Museum was an ordinary copy, with the two well- 
known dedications, which seems to have cost five 
shillings. Henry G. Bouy. 

18, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Donne’s “ Satires” (6 §. ii. 8).—In the first 
collected edition of 1633 the lines are— 
“Yet went to court; but as Glaze which did goe 
To masse in jest, catch'd, was faine to disburse 
The hundred markes, which is the Statutes curse.” 
This was altered in the edition of 1635 from Glaze 
to Glare, and so the name appears in the subse- 
quent editions of 1649, 1654, 1669, and 1719. It 
is plain that Donne spoke of some one who was 
accused under the statute of Elizabeth, cap. 1, 
1580, which enacts that whosoever shall officiate at 
mass shall forfeit 200 marks, and be imprisoned 
for a year ; and that whosoever shall willingly be 
present at mass shall forfeit 100 marks, and also 
be subject to imprisonment. Donne says that 
some one who foolishly and for a jest attended 
mass, and was informed against, pleaded that he 
did it as a jest, but was nevertheless made to pay 
the full fine. This somebody is designated Glaze 
or Glare, but whether either of these was a real 
name is doubtful. It is always Glare, and not 
glare, and generally is printed in a peculiar type, 
to show that it is a proper name. Two hundred 
is evidently a misprint for the hundred; Glare did 
not officiate, he was only “ willingly present.” 
Epwarp SOotty. 


The printer’s blunder of Glare for Glaze in 
Donne’s Satire IV. 1. 8, is found first, if I mistake 
not, in the edition of the poems printed by John 
Marriot in 1650, from which I suspect all sub- 
sequent editions were printed—including certainly 
Tonson’s edition of 1719. But what can Mr. 
Dixon mean by talking of “ Donne's original 
doggerel ”? Ave. Jessorr, D.D. 


I have two editions of the works of Donne, one 
in The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer 
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to Cowper, which was printed in 1810; and the 
other in The Works of the British Poets, which was 
printed in 1795. In both these I find the word 
Glare in the eighth line of the Fourth Satire, but 
the line quoted by Mr. Dixon as 
Two hundred marks, which is the statute’s curse, 
I find as 
The hundred marks, &c, 
In an edition of Pope, printed in 1770, I find 
Glare, and the tenth line in this is 
Two hundred markes which is the statute's curse. 
C. A. CarMALt Jones, 
1, Craven Hill Gardens. 


Concerning the 1633 edition, Dr. Grosart, in his 
introduction to the Satires, says it is “the earliest 
printed edition now known and extant.” Of the 
Stephens MS. he says,— 

* T attach very great weight to a MS. now in the pos- 
session of F. W. Cosens, Eaq., London. It has the book- 
plate of ‘ Thomas Stephens, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
and is dated 19th July, 1620......The utmost ‘pains’ 
had evidently been taken by the writer of this precious 
(quarto) MS. At times he leaves a blank, where he 
could not make out the word or words, and these are 
afterwards carefully filled in,” 

R. H. R. 


Queen's Terrace, Boston, 


Glare is the correct reading. As it is printed 
with a capital G, I assume that it is a proper 
name ; probably that of some one, well known in 
Donne’s time, who had gone to mass in jest and 
had been found out and punished for it. I quote 
the edition published at the Apollo Press, Kdin- 
burgh, 1779, vol. i. p. 119. ee Ff 


Dr. Grosart also reads Glare in his “ Fuller 
Worthies’ Library” edition of Donne, and gives 
this note—“ 8, Glare: 1633 Glaze: Stephens’ MS. 
blank.” R. F. 8. 

In a MS. of Donne's Poems (circa 1630) in my 
collection, the lines read thus :—- 

“ As Glare whoe did goe 

To masse in Jest, catch’t was faine to disburse 

An hundred markes (whiche is the Statutes course).” 
And the Satire appears as the third. This MS., 
I may add, contains three elegies and an epigram 
not in Dr. Grosart’s edition. Wa Be Be We 


The word Glare occurs at 1. 8 of Satire IV. in 
my copy of “ Poems, by John Donne, printed by 
T. N. for Henry Herringman, at the sign of the 
Anchor, in the Lower Walk of the New Exchange, 
1669.” Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


A Roman Breviary, 1740 (6 §. ii. '7).—The 
Chapter of St. Peter’s, Rome, enjoys the privilege 
of retaining the old Roman breviary, which is 
quite different from the Breviarium Romanum 
now in use. Hence editions of the breviary for 
the use of St. Peter’s are necessarily limited, since 





they cannot be used elsewhere or by any other of 
the clergy; and this, no doubt, is the reason why, 
on the death of a canon or prebendary of St. 
Peter’s, his breviary was returned to the treasurer 
of the chapter. I am not aware that there is an 
edition of this breviary later than that of a.p. 
1740, which was printed at Urbino. An edition 
of the Hore Diurne cum Psalterio Romano ad 
usum Clert Basilice Vaticane was printed at 
Rome in 1756, and a Proprium Sanctorum ad 
usum Cleri Basilice Vaticane at Rome in 1773. 
Balliol College may, therefore, congratulate itself 
on the possession of a rare liturgical treasure. A 
copy of this breviary is in the Bollandist Library. 
Epmuxp WATERTON. 


Curtain Lectvres (6 §. ii. 8).—I have no 
doubt that Douglas Jerrold was well acquainted 
with a facetious book, written in the early part of 
the last century by the celebrated Edward, “ com- 
monly called Ned Ward,” bearing the title,— 

“ Nuptial Dialogues and Debates: or an Useful Pros- 
pect of the Felicities and Discomforts of a Marry'd Life, 
Incident to all Degrees, from the Throne to the Cottage. 
London, 1724.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

For the title, however, of his witty “lectures” he 
was probably indebted to one of Stockdale’s 
humorous publications :— 

“ Eloisa en Deshabille: a Satirical Poem by the late 

Professor Porson. To which are added, The Modern 
Fine Gentleman, Modern Fine Lady, Curtain Lectures, 
and the Squire and the Parson. London, 13819." 8vo. 
pp. 157. 
This volume is illustrated with eight coloured 
etchings by “ Williams.” The Curtain Lectures, 
extending to some hundred pages, and written in 
Hudibrastic verse, are four in number, viz. :— 

Lecture I. Inscribed to Sir W. C.... Between a 
— surly Husband, and his inflexible termagant 

ite. 

Lecture II. Inscribed to Mr. and Mrs.C....8. Be- 
tween an old amcrous Knight and a young Yorkshire girl, 
by whom he was deceived into a Marriage soon after her 
arrival in Town. 

Lecture III. Inscribed to Obaiiah and Rachel P.... 
Between Obadiah the Quaker, and his wife Rachel, con- 
cerning primitive purity and the sinful abominations of 
the present age. 

Lecture IV. Inscribed to the Earl of ——. Between 
a gay Lady of the Town and her Husband, who subsists 
on the fruits of her gallantry. 

But even if Jerrold has borrowed the title of 
this book he has borrowed nothing more—the 
manner and matter of his own are entirely original. 
Stockdale’s volume (one of a series—The Greeks, 
Pigeons, Fashion, Modern Belles, To-Night, The 
Ton, Modern Beaux, Dress and Address, &c.) is 
not deficient in humour, but is grossly indecorous. 
It commands a price disproportionate to its literary 
merits. 

I have before me the original water-colour 
drawing by John Leech of one of the celebrated 
Curtain Lectures. Mr. and Mrs. Caudle are snug 
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in bed ; the gentleman would fain repose, but the 
lady exclaims, “ No, Mr. Caudle, I shall not go to 
sleep, like a good soul!” In the centre, at foot, 
are the bed-steps, surmounted by an extinguished 
candle. It is a clever, characteristic performance, 
and has been fac-similed, but the reproduction I 
do not happen to possess. 
Witiram Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham, 


I do not know what the origin of the expression 
may have been, but I have just come across in 
Juvenal what seems to me an admirable descrip- 
tion of the thing. The lines are in the sixth 
Satire, and are as follows :— 

* Semper habet lites alternaque jurgia lectus 

In quo nupta jacet : minimum dormitur in illo,” 
Wittworr Dixon, 


PLACK-NAMES OF Enctaxp: A Dictionary 
(6" S. i. 133; ii. 50, 90).—Not only does Mr. 
Taylor exhibit “the strangest ignorance,” in the 
words of Pror. Skeat, when he attempts a new 
piece of etymology, but the late Flavell Edmunds, 
in his T'races of History in the Names of Places, 
sins quite as grievously. Mr. Taylor makes up, at 
any rate, a very pleasant and attractive book of his 
Words and Places; that atones a little for his 
errors. I cannot say as much of Mr. F, Edmunds’s 
book. 

1. Mr. Edmunds printed “ Alton, E., anciently 
Ethelinga-dean, the valley of the nobles.” He might 
as well have said, “ Alton, anciently America.” 
There is near where he wrote, Alton Court, Alton, 
the name of a farm, or of a tract of land. It was 
anciently Altan, Gaelic, a brook. There, at the 
Herefordshire Alton, is the brook. 

2. “ Biddulph, from beado, slaughter.” The 
same solution he gives to Bed in Bedford. He 
continued, “and ulf, wolf.” So Biddulph is 
wolves’ slaughter or slaughter wolf; while it means 
Bedo or Biddo, personal names, and ulph, help. 

3. “ Arrow, B., from garw, rough or impetuous.” 
He had better have written “ from Solomon, and 
means smooth,” for both words commence with an 
s. It is very annoying to find one of the oldest 
river-names of Europe so absurdly explained. The 
Aro of Italy, that the Etruscans found so named, 
the Arrow of Herefordshire and elsewhere, the Aar 
and Ary in Switzerland and Scotland, all represent 
one Guelic word. 

4. Brandon, “perhaps from Bran, the first 
British Christian.” Comment is needless. 

5. “Evesham (Worc.), the home on the brink 
{of the Avon]. From Eves=efes, brink or margin.” 
No one who knows the history of the place, or 
who has only read Camden, or seen a copy of the 
abbey seal, but knows that Eoves was a personal 
name, the name of the swineherd of the Bishop 
of Worcester. The legend of the vision of the 





visions to get possession of a piece of land desirable 
as the site of a church, or of an abbey, or of other 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

6. “ Moraston, E., Meurig’s town.” Who was 
Meurig? Whoever he was, his towns were wide 
apart, from Herefordshire to Scotland. Moraston 
is only a Saxon or English perversion of Moreason, 
the great waterfall. 

7. Trent, the river so called, he says, “ meaning 
doubtful.” Yes ; doubtful should follow most of 
his derivations. Trent is passed over by Taylor 
and by Blackie. But according to Lhuyd and 
Dyer it is Gaelic Tren, a stream. 

We want not only correct etymologies, but full 
ones. For instance, in such a good book as Wedg- 
wood’s Dict. of Eng. Etymology, we have, “ Cere- 
mony, Lat. c@rimonia, cerimonia, a religious 
observance, a solemnity, sacred show.” That is 
all, though in this word we have the name of one 
of the oldest cities in the world; in the history of 
this word we have the sack of another city, the 
hierarchy outcast and protected, the spoilers spoiled, 
and the word created by authority to manifest a 
people’s gratitude to the authorities of another 
nation. W. G. Warp, F.R.HL.S. 

Perriston, Herefordshire. 

[Bopp derives carimonia from Sanskr. kri=fucere, 
and Smith, Lat. Dict., suggests that it may be connected 
with curare. } 


“ Wuirttiine” (5 §. xii. 248, 412; 6" S.i. 
205 ; ii. 78).—At the last reference we have an 
extract from Brockett’s Glossary (for “ Brochett” 
read Brockett). It seems worth while to warn 
readers (if they will kindly accept the warning) 
that the etymologies offered by Brockett and 
Jamieson abound with the most curious errors, 
and are, in fact, in many instances, learned non- 
sense. In the present case Brockett tells us that 
whittle is derived from “Sax. whytel, and that pre- 
bably [!] from Goth. huet tol, a sharp instrument.” 
Now let us investigate this solemn absurdity, and 
we may learn something by the way. 

First, “Sax. whytel” means the alleged A.-S. 
hwitel given in Somner’s Dictionary. Brockett, 
in altering the spelling from hw to wh, gives us the 
measure of his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon: he 
had not learnt so much as the alphabet, or he would 
have known that there is no wh in it. Next, let 
us take Somner. The A.-S. hwitel only means 
a whittle in the sense of “a white cloth,” such as 
we now call a blanket (from F. blanc, white) ; it is 
a mere derivative of white. Somner knew there 
was such a modern English word as whittle, mean- 
ing a knife, and rushed to the conclusion that a 
hwitel must needs mean a knife. Down went his 
guess, and people have quoted it ever since, and 
will do so probably for another century. 

It so happens that whittle for “a knife” is a 
mere mistake, due to the loss of th at the beginning 


Virgin Mary to him is only a repetition of such | of the M.E. thwitel, used by Chaucer. The loss 
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of th was plainly due to confusion with whet, to 
sharpen, according to which whittle was supposed 
to mean something sharp, and a knife being sharp, 
that was quite enough for popular etymology. 
Unfortunately, according to the laws of English 
grammar, a whettle (for whittle would not give the 
right vowel) could only mean a sharpen-er, 7.¢., a 
whetstone or hone. As to thwittle, M.E. thwitel, 
the etymology is rightly given by Wedgwood and 
E. Muller, from A.-S,. thwitan, to cut off. Hence 
the old verb thwite, to cut, strong verb (pp. thwitten) ; 
the sb. thwit-el, a cutter, with suffix -le of the 
agent, as in sickle, a cutter (from the root sak, to 
cut); and the frequentative verb thwittle, to keep 
on cutting, to cut away all the while by little and 
little, which, as is well known, is the real and true 
sense of that verb. Thwyte occurs in Palsgrave. 

I call attention to this to show what unsafe 
guides the oid etymologists are, and what a mis- 
take it is to quote them ; they knew nothing, and 
cared less, about grammar or comparative phi- 
lology, and coined words at pleasure, labelling 
them with the name of the first language that came 
to hand. This is exemplified easily enough by 
Brockett’s next statement. Having first treated 
us to “ Saxon whytel,” formed by two misspellings 
from a word given by Somner and wrongly ex- 
plained, he next presents us with “ Goth. huet tol, 
a sharp instrument.” This is a piece of humbug, 
pure and simple. If he means Mceso-Gothic, there 
is no hu (before e) in the alphabet ; but he really 
means, I suppose, the common English word whet, 
duly turned into “ Gothic” by a little false spelling. 
Next, tol is not “Gothic” at all, but only the English 
tool, A.-S. tél. So that the alleged etymology 
merely comes to this, that whittle is derived from 
whet-tool. As this would hardly impose on the 
most credulous if left in plain language, the reader 
is mystified by finding it turned into huet tol 
an impossible spelling), after which it is called 
“ Gothic,” on the chance that the reader will accept 
it. 

This is the kind of etymology with which our 
old “authorities” abound, and it was honest in 
the sense that they believed it themselves. But it 
is amazing that such guesses should still impose 
on any one, and it can only be accounted for by 
supposing that English scholars have paid such 
attention to Latin and Greek that they have had 
no time for Gothic or Anglo-Saxon. If a Latin 
quotation were to appear as “Crescet amore 
nummo, quanto ipse pecunize crescat,” people would 
be horrified at seeing seven glaring mistakes ; but 
I dare say such a sentence as “ And foregyv ous 
ura giltum, as wee foregyvum urer giltendas,” 
might pass muster as an Anglo-Saxon version of 
a sentence in the Lord’s Prayer, although every 
word but the first is entirely inadmissible in the 
English of the “ Anglo-Saxon” period. 

Watter W. SKear. 





Pictcres 1n Spain (6 §,. ii, 144),—Mr. 
Rapa N. Jamgs’s note is very interesting, chiefly 
for the evidence it supplies that Guevara’s letters 
are still looked upon as authentic epistles written 
to genuine persons. My own belief is that Gue- 
vara adopted this method of making known his 
ideas and providing himself with a pastime that 
should at least bring him some fame, because of 
the safety it secured to him against the Inqui- 
sition. Guevara achieved a great literary repu- 
tation, not only in Spain but in Italy and France. 
His Letters were translated into Latin, and there 
are also two editions in English of selections and 
lengthy extracts. Besides being Bishop of Mon- 
donedo he was a preacher and chronicler of 
Charles V. Mr. James does not appear to have 
met with the severe rebuke which the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, Don Antonio Augustin, published 
of this particular letter of Guevara. It will be 
found in the Didlogos de las Medallas, and is 
worthy of perusal. Cervantes has one of his gentle 
hits at the Bishop of Mondoiiedo in his preface to 
the first part of the Don Quixote. I need scarcely 
add that the “ facts” which Guevara supplies in 
his letter about Lamia, Laida, and Flora, are only 
forged fancies of the bishop’s fertile brain. 

A. J. DUFFIELD. 

Savile Club. 


Dr. Neatr’s Epition or “Tae Pitcrim’s 
Procrxss ” (6 §, ii. 104).—The late Dr. Neale 
was not alone in his well-meant attempt to 
“adapt” Bunyan for the reading of youthful 
Anglicans. An abridged edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress was published by Bell & Daldy about 
twenty years ago, edited by the Rev. J. Erskine 
Clarke, now the popular vicar of Battersea, It is 
rather hard to single out Dr. Neale’s book as the 
“most impudent” work ever published. Such 
adaptations have been, and are, common enough. 
The Bible itself has been adapted for “ family 
reading,” and Mr. Bowdler’s attempt upon Shake- 
speare has added a verb to the English language. 
Might not “ N. & Q.” collect a list of books which 
were thought well enough in their day, but in 
which the taste of later times has demanded an 
alteration? Mr. Kingsley’s edition of The Fool of 
Quality and Mr. Dallas’s of Clarissa occur to me 
as I write. The list might be extended almost 
indefinitely ; but an account of some of the prin- 
cipal of such editions would form a not uninterest- 
ing chapter in English literary history. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Curist’s Hospitat (6 §. ii. 67, 113, 138, 
156).—If it could be proved that Bishop Stilling- 
fleet had been a “ Blue,” it would undoubtedly be 
one of the proudest trophies of which Christ’s 
Hospital may boast. But no proof has yet been 
produced. The question was mooted in “ N. & Q.,” 
4 §, xii, 88, 157, 215. In “ The Life, &c., of 
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that Eminent and Learned Prelate, &c., London, 
Printed by J. Hepstinstall for Henry and George 
Mortlock, at the Phcenix in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
mpccx.,” p. 9, it is stated that at Cranborne, 
where he was born, 

**as soon as his age capacitated him for it, he was com- 
mitted to the Care of Mr. Thomas Garden, schoolmaster 
there, a Man of Eminence and Character in his Pro- 
feasion. Under whom he made go considerable a Progress, 
that here he continued till the time drew on, that it 
would be proper to settle him in the University. In 
order whereunto he was removed for a while to Ringwood 
in Hampshire, and put under the care of Mr. Baulch, 
with the view of an Exhibition, anciently given for such 
Scholars as shculd be elected thence to either of the 
Universities, by William Lyne, Esq., Founder of that 
School. Hence he was elected at Midsummer, 1648, 
aud Michaelmas next following was admitted into St. 
Johns Colledge in Cambridge, &c.” 

This seems to be decisive as to the question of 
Christ’s Hospital. T. W. W. 8. 


Cranborne. 


For Bishop “ Conyers” Middleton read Bishop 
Thomas Fanshaw Middleton. He was first Eng- 
lish Bishop of Calcutta. Born 1769; died 1822. 

W. D. 8. 


“ Ricwarp IIT.” (6" §. ii. 145).—The brass and 
the histories, far from contradicting, confirm each 
other. In the old style of reckoning, the year 
began on March 25, therefore March 13, 1483, 
means what we now call March 13, 1484. Will 
the editor forgive me for venturing to differ from 
him as to the meaning of “ post conquestum ” ? 
I very much doubt whether it refers to the Norman 
Conquest. Had the king been Edward the phrase 
might have been inserted for distinction’s sake ; 
but as there were no Richards before the Conquest 
such a distinction in this case would be meaning- 
less. I believe the words refer to Richard’s acces- 
sion, but I fully agree that they have no relation 
to any question of usurpation. In medisval usage 
conquiro and its derivatives do not necessarily 
imply “conquest” in the modern sense ; they are 
sometimes used in an almost colourless way, and 
mean nothing more than the old formula in which 
the Chronicle describes the accession of nearly all 
the old English kings, “ feng to rice,” i.¢., took to, 
or acquired, the kingdom. Those who have their 
books at hand, which I at present have not, will 
— find some information on the subject in 

ucange’s Glossary; and a note “On the Sur- 
names of William” in Mr. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest contains some remarks upon the meaning 
of “conqueror” and “ conquest,” which are very 
suggestive in relation to the present case. 

.N. 

Mr. Apty Wittiams is hasty in concluding 
that the dates of Edward IV.’s death (April 9, 
1483) and Richard III.’s accession (June 26, 1483) 
are wrong. The brass formerly in Long Wittenham 





Church, cited as rectifying the supposed error, is 
quite consistent with the date of Richard's acces- 
sion. March 13, 1483, mentioned on the brass, 
would be correctly placed as in the first year of 
Richard III., viz., 1483 (O0.8.), 1483/4 (N.S.). 

The phrase “ post conquestum ” was first applied 
to the three Edwards after the Conquest, who would 
have been (reckoning the three Saxon Edwards) 
Edward IV., V., and VI. respectively, as they are 
frequently styled by French authors. 

Witiiam Jonny Harpy. 


Mr. WItuiAMs’s difficulty arises from his over- 
looking the fact that until 1752 the year began on 
March 25. Hence the date on the brass (March 13, 
1483) denotes March 13 after June 26, 1483, when 
Richard III. commenced his reign. 

J. Incte Drenpce. 


A Whinow’s Sicyatcure (6 §. i. 475).—I 
think it is unusual in England for a widow to 
add “ W.” to her signature, but I believe veuve is 
customary in France. I have seen letters and 
legal documents signed by a French lady “A. B., 
veuve” (widow), and she was very particular about 
being so designated ; and everybody knows the 
firm of “ Veuve Clicquot et Cie.” Lawyers always 
describe women in legal documents as “ widow,” 
“spinster,” or “wife,” so as to avoid confusion 
and needless inquiry. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Wittram Miter, or Oztewortn Park 
(6 §. ii. 29), was High Sheriff of the county of 
Gloucester in the year 1821. d. & & 

Temple. 


“Or’peat” or “Orvéat” (6% §, ii. 47):— 
“ Perchance some form was unobserved : 
Perchance in prayer or faith he swerved ; 
Else how could guiltless champion quail, 
Or how the blessed ordeal fail !” 
Marmion, canto v. 21. 
W. G. 
The pronunciation of the word as a trisyllable 
is condemned in 5 8. i. 25, and by Pror. Skeat, 
who asserts that or-deal is properly a dissyllable. 
See also 5" §S. i. 76. Frepk. Rowe. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“So tone” (6% §, ii. 67).—This expression 
may very frequently be heard in this city, especially 
amongst the seafaring class, and it is interesting 
to learn that it is in common use in various parts 
of the United States. The result of some thought 
and inquiry convinces me that this expression 
takes its origin from the East Indian word “ sa- 
laam,” used as a salutation almost universally in 
some parts of the East, hence its use in the cor- 
rupted form of “ So long” is principally by sailors 
who have heard it in those countries, and, sailor- 
like, are not very particular as to its correct pro- 
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peace ? 
enlighten me on this point. 

I will just remark, in conclusion, that several 
other explanations of “So long” have been sug- 
gested to me; but although some of them are 
plausible, yet none of them will bear comparison 
with the foregoing. Tuomas C. McMicuaet, 

Liverpool, 


This is an absurd rendering of the French 
“saluons,” from a fancied resemblance in sound 
to the English expression “So long,” pronounced 
as one word. A similar affectation, now much in 
vogue amongst our gommeux, is the rendering of 
au revoir by “ olive oil.” B. D. Mosetey. 

Burslem. 


A Letrer or Haprian’s (5" §S. xii. 285).— 
Neither Casaubon nor Salmasius, in their editions 
of the Historie Auguste, has the word “num- 
mus.” Casaubon considers the passage as it stands 
—without “nummus”—as spurious or interpolated 
into the text from a marginal note. Though both 
he and Salmasius criticize the passage at length, 
neither of them alludes to the word “ nummus,” 
yet they both had consulted all the best MSS. of 
the Scriptores Hist. Aug. With regard to the 
word “aliptes,” I take this to mean sellers of 
medicinal ointments, basing my opinion on the 
following passage in Pliny, H. N., xxix.1,2: “Pro- 
dicus (Selymbriz natus)... instituens quam vocant 
iatralepticen, reunctoribus quoque medicorum ac 
mediastinis vectigal invenit.” *latpaXeirreK is 
here rendered by Pliny “unctores medicorum.” 
Vopiscus, in the few words preceding the letter, 
clearly calls them “ medici,” enumerating the pro- 
fessions in the same sequence as Hadrian. The 
emperor says, “‘ Mathematicus, aruspex, aliptes ”; 
Vopiscus, “ Mathematici, aruspices, medici.” 

vm 


RacuakEt, Wire oF CurisTtopHER GovuLTon 
(6 §. ii. 86, 172).—This lady was probably a 
Miss Honywood. Papworth ascribes to this 
Kentish family the arms,—Arg., a chev. quarterly 
sa, and gu. J. Woopwarp. 


BensamMin Newserry: Danret Crarke (6% 
S. ii. 128, 148).—There is a pedigree of a family 
of Newborough in the Visitation of Somersetshire, 
1623 (Harl. Soc., p. 78). But both these names 
occur in the parish registers of Oldswinford, Wor- 
cestershire. Benjamin, the son of Jasper New- 
borough, was baptized there in 1619. He married, 
in 1643, Joice Hickman, and had issue. The 
name occurs frequently, the favourite baptismal 
names being Jasper and Joshua. In January, 
1668-9, Samuel Clarke and Margery Newbrough 





punciation. By-the-bye, is not this word “salaam” is a pedigree in Dr. Prattinton’s MSS. in the 
another form of the Hebrew “salem,” meaning | library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
I should be glad if any reader would | Daniel was borne by several of them. 


The name 


H. 8. G. 


Tae E. O. Tanre (6% §. i. 19, 105, 382; ii. 
178).—Upon reconsideration, the vowels E and O 
may merely denote Even and Odd. Ws oe 

Broadstairs. 


American Spetiine (6 S. i. 16, 161, 204; 
ii, 74). — Hermentroupe’s kind explanation is 
accepted in the same friendly spirit in which it is 
offered. I must say that I am unable to perceive 
why she should pronounce traveler, traveeler, unless 
she would say, when about to start on a journey, 
that she intends to traveel; nor can I see why 
especially should have only one J, since the word 
especial ends with an l, and certainly Hermen- 
TRUDE knows that ly, in the end of adverbs, is an 
abbreviation of like, and thus the presence of the 
second / is explained. UNEDA, 

Philadelphia, 


“Maripen” 1x Britisn Piace-names (5 §, 
xii. 128, 214, 498; 6% S. i. 14, 184; ii. 18, 68, 
114).— Maiden as a constituent of the names of 
towns and villages will mostly be found to have 
arisen from a dedication of the church in the name 
of St. Mary the Virgin. The case of the several 
pre-historic hill cities, called “ Maiden Castle,” is 
a totally distinct one. Maiden Newton, Dorset, 
and Maiden Bradley, Wilts, may be safely referred 
to this dedication rather than to any association 
with Roman roads. Maiden Newton has St. Mary. 
The existing parish church of Maiden Bradley is 
All Saints, but there was formerly a priory of 
Austin Canons and a sisterhood of lepers, with the 
Blessed Virgin for dedication. At Weymouth 
(Melcombe Regis) the town church is St. Mary, 
the west front of which is in St. Mary’s Street, 
now the principal street, whilst the east front is in 
Maiden Street, now a parallel back street, but 
probably once the main street. Maidwell, North- 
ants, is a St. Mary, although with a second dedica- 
tion St. Peter. Maidenwell, Lincolnshire, does not 
seem to have its dedication recorded, but scarcely 
needs it, as it is pretty obvious in the name. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 


VESTMENTS NOT OF THE CuURCH oF ENGLAND 
(6 §. ii. 65, 129).—I should be very unwilling to 
enter into controversy on this matter in the columns 
of “N. & Q.” I may perhaps, however, state that 
I have come to the conclusion that in the latter 
part of the sixteenth, and during much of the 
seventeenth, century the word cope was not un- 
commonly used to indicate a chasuble. The fol- 


were married by licence, and in 1707 Mr. Daniel | lowing passage, which I transcribe from the List 
Clarke was buried. Of this Clarke family there | of the Roman Catholics in the County of York in 
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| 
1604, edited by me in 1872, is an instance in| 
point :— 

“Sherburne......Agnes Rawson aforesaid, as is pre- 
sented ypon report, hath had semynaries or Jesuytes 
dyuers tymes resorting to her house & that some of her 
seruants have confessed that they found dyuers things 
in her barne, as cope, challice, bookes & such like 
thinges as they vse for masse, but the names of the 
priestes they know not.”—P. 23. 

Epwarp Peacock. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tne Wooprine” (6 §. i. 196, 326, 384).— 
I demur, in all humility, to any description of this 
plant attributing gentleness or fragility to its 
embraces. I have seen portions of a larch planta- 
tion nearly decimated by it, so many young trees 
had it strangled. Cowper more correctly describes 
it (Retirement, 231-4) :— 
“In spiral rings ascends the trunk, and Jays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays, 
But does a mischief while she lends a grace, 
Straitening its growth by such a strict embrace. 
I demur also, with still greater humility, to a 
comparison between woodbine and ivy as to the 
manner they climb trees. The woodbine twists 
its main stem around its support ; the main stem 
of the ivy does not “enring” anything, but goes 
straight up. The lateral shoots it sends out in 
after years may meet round its support if it be 
slender enough ; but this is not of the essential 
nature of the plant, as it is of the woodbine. 
Vicory. 


” 


Clent, Stourbridge. 


Woman’s Tonave (6™ §, i, 272, 404).—I re- 
member hearing some years ago the following 
lines :— 

* Nature, regardful of the chattering race, 
Planted no beard upon a woman's face ; 
Not Mechi's razors, tho’ the very best, 
Could shave a chin that never is at rest.” 
W. Sravernacen Jones. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


“HARK, HARK! THE LARK,” &c. (6* S., i. 237, 
404).—Hanmer’s alteration of “is” to bin seems 
to me, as to the conservative Samuel Johnson, a 
good and sound alteration. The previous verse is 
a quatrain, and there was every reason that the 
measure should not change. Moreover, the word 
“bin” in Shakspeare’s time was somewhat archaic, 
and therefore well fitted for ballad poetry. 

J.C. M. 


“ Haira” (5% S. vi. 429, 525; 6" S. ii. 156).— 
I think I have found an example of “ haith as an 
old form of heath.” In the Acts of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 79b, in an Act of 
James VI., 1594, mention is made of “ Robert 
Boyd of Badinhaith,” Noman. 


Dr. Currye “or Cuetsea” (6 §. ii, 28, 





153).—Is there any foundation for the statement 


that George Cheyne graduated M.D. at Edinburgh? 
His name is not to be found in the published list 
of medical graduates of that university—Nomina 
Eorum, qui Gradum Medicine Doctoris in Aca- 
demia Jacobi Sexti Scotorum Regis que Edinburgi 
est, adepti sunt (8vo., Edin. 1846). I do not 
doubt Dr. Cheyne’s studying medicine at Edin- 
burgh, but that he had his degree there is new to 
me. Witiiam Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 


VALENTINE Famity (6" §. i. 336, 380),—In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1637, at 
p. 514, will be found the following :-— 

“1637. Nov. 3. 24. Petition of Thomas Valentine, 

clerk, parson of Chalfont St. Giles, co. Bucks, to Arch- 
bishop Laud. Petitioner being suspended by the Arch. 
deacon’s Court, for that the book concerning recreations 
on Sunday was not then published in the said parish 
church, and the same being thereupon there published 
by petitioner's curate, and petitioner absolved from that 
suspension, the said Court has again suspended him ab 
officio for not doing the same, and threaten to excom- 
municate him. Petitioner prays the Archbishop's Court 
to stay the further proceedings of the said Court, and 
to absolve petitioner from the said suspension. Under. 
written. 24. I. Reference to Sir John Lambe, to give 
the Abp. an account of this petition with all convenient 
speed. 3rd Nov., 1637.” 
What was the fate of Thomas Valentine’s petition 
does not appear from the volume which I have 
cited. We may hear more of him in later calen- 
dars. Meanwhile, the reference may be of some 
use to J. H. L, if only as indicating a possible 
source of further information. Several coats are 
assigned to the name in Burke’s General Armory, 
1878, but I can only trace a similarity between 
two, Valentine, co. Suffolk, and an impalement of 
Valentine, cited from a funeral entry in the Ulster 
Office, sub anno 1610, for Kinborough Valentine, 
second wife of Robert Phipo, of Holywood, co. 
Dublin. C. H. E. Carmicnaet 


“Wrap”: “ Wrapper” (6 §S. i. 297, 423).— 
Mr. Sotty need scarcely go back half a century 
to cite instances of rop, yaller, po-chay, &c. I 
can show him a man of sound intellect who delights 
in pronouncing, not only all the words hitherto 
named by your correspondents, but also dimond, 
cammilla, cow-cumber (this spelling may be found 
in Wycherley, if I remember aright), Sidlinger for 
St. Leger, T'wit’nam for Twickenham (so doth 
Pope, by the way), and Cheyne for China. 
I think, however, that persons who venture to 
speak of Bishop Berkeley as Bishop Barkley and 
the Derby as the Darby are hardly to be classed 
among “ old-fashioned people,” since the majority 
of educated persons now living are guilty of that 
mode of pronunciation. In reference to massacree, 
to which Mr. Sotty alludes, I well remember 
laughing heartily at an actor who told his audience, 
with a rant, that Richard III. was “born with 
teeth to massacree mankind,” and deemed the 
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utterance peculiar to the class he represented. I 
never heard that word thus mangled elsewhere. 
RicwarD Epacumse. 


At the present day rop and ropper may be | 


constantly heard among the lower orders in Lon- 
don. On the other hand, it may be noted that if 
we tell a cabman to go to Barkley Square, he 
always corrects us by repeating the word us Berke- 
ley, as if to satisfy himself exactly where he is to 
go. The modern Cockneys went this year, as 
usual, to the Derby, and if they are asked the way 
to Cundit Street they invariably direct us to what 
they call Con-du-it Street. Pell Mell is another 
great stumbling-block. The Cockney insists that 
it is pronounced Pall Mall, and sometimes Paul 
Maul. And why does he call Waterloo Waterloo ? 
Why, again, do old-fashioned people call soot 
sut ? A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


Fervan Caparrero (6™ §. i. 315, 339, 365, 
403, 424).—One work of this writer has been 
omitted, which has been translated into English. 
Her Vulgaridad y Noblezt has been turned very 
gracefully into English by the translator of Cal- 
deron, Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, under the title of 
“The Two Muleteers of Mollares,” in the first 
volume of the Irish Monthly (M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin, 1873). M. R. 


“Saveace” (6S. i. 296, 340, 444).—Wood- 
land, wild. Compare Edricus Silvaticus, or Edric 
the Forester, or Edric the Wild—the outlaw or 
patriot who resisted William I. 

O. W. Tancock. 


Norwich. 


Tue Grpstes (6% §. i. 49, 257, 324, 446).—In 
Burns’s History of Parish Registers (Lond., 1872, 
p. 123) there is this entry: “ Camberwell, 2 June, 
1687, Robert Hern and Elizabeth Bozwell, King 
and Queen of the Gipsies,” buried. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Ber-Swarmine (1* S. v. 498; vi. 288; 6" 58. 
ii. 54).—The custom of beating pans, &c., when 
bees are swarming prevails all over England. I 
was told in Northumberland that the reason for it 
is this. Bees follow the queen bee; they are 
guided by the peculiar hum of her wings ; as long 
as she flies they fly ; when she lights they light. 
The noise made is to drown the sound of the 
queen’s wings; not hearing this the bees light. 
It is done, therefore, to make the bees settle, and 
not fly far away. E. Leaton BLeyKrysoprp, 


Peter Fitz Hersert, 1200 (6 S. ii. 165).— 
His second wife was Isabella de Ferrers, widow 
of Roger de Mortimer. H. 8. M. 


__Mopery Cavrcn Arcnitectvre: 8.8. Tevtox 
(6™ S. ii. 114).—The following churches were de- 


| signed by Mr. S. S. Teulon:—St. Paul, Ber- 
| mondsey, 1848; Christ Church, Croydon, 1852; 
St. Andrew, Blackfriars, 1856; St. Paul, Regent’s 
| Park, 1859; St. Mark, Victoria Docks, 1862; 
St. Thomas, St. Pancras, 1863; St. Saviour, 
Hampstead, 1869; and St. Stephen, Southwark. 
F. F. K,. Brown. 
Stone (Parisn) Crosses (6 S. i. 397; ii. 33, 
99, 176).—There is one with part of the shaft and 
several steps entire, at Binham, near Walsingham, 
Norfolk ; and I was told, when on a visit there 
last year, that several other fragments of crosses 
are standing in the villages between that town and 
Lynn, marking the old “ pilgrims’ route.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Borta on Sunpay in Scorianp (6 §, ii. 144). 
— Surely Mr. Jonas’s memory is playing him 
false when he says “it is not now the practice for 
persons to be ‘buried on Sunday in Scotland.’” 
So far is this from being the case, that funerals 
may be seen in Edinburgh and Leith almost every 
Sunday in the year. P. J. Mvcwiy, 


Tue 29TH or Fenrvary (6 §. i. 475; ii. 93, 
118, 151).—It is better to acknowledge an error 
than to persist in it when it is discovered. My 
quotation from the calendar (ante, p. 118) is cor- 
rect; but I did not observe that the numbers 
which seem to indicate the days of the month are 
not in accordance with the number of the days, 
and that the first day of February is marked with 
a2 instead ofall. Hence ail the other days take 
the numbers of the days which succeed them, and 
hence, of course, the 28th day of February is 
described as the 29th in the calendar. 

Frep. W. Mant. 


Tae Oax AnD THE Asn: “ Masn” (6 §. i. 
514; ii. 113).—Mash, in the sense of heat, was 
not infrequently used in the western division of 
Hertfordshire some twenty years since. “I’m all 
in a mash” was a common exclamation of the 
haymaker or harvestman, “Give the horse a 
mash to-night” was the direction given to the 


groom after a long journey, or in case of a cold. 
H. B. M. 


“ Werxtep” (6% §, ii. 168).—As the advertiser 
who inserted the advertisement in “N. & Q.” 
(Aug. 21) in which this word occurs, allow me 
to add a few words of explanation. The well 
whence I drew this word was not, as you suggest, 
the German tongue, but the Swedish, which (like 
Frisian and Danish) uses the single letter x where 
the German uses chs (wechseln, wachsen, wachs, 
ochse, &c.; Swed. verla, viixa, vax, oxe). 

I make this correction out of no factious or 
pedantic opposition to your explanation, but from 
a conviction that it is misleading to refer English 
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words to the German tongue, as is often now done 
—a reference shunlessly thwarting, from the in- 
herent unlikenesses of the two tongues; while 
leading the inquirer off from those speeches which 
are really nearest of kin to our own, and which 
are therefore most likely to help forward the work 
of upraising pure Teutonic English, by yielding 
the best standards answerlike to the wants of our 
own time. F, J. Norris. 


As suggested by the editorial note, the word 
wexled is certainly connected with the German 
wechseln, “ to exchange,” and has the same mean- 
ing; but, as used by the advertiser, wexled is 
doubtless an attempt to hit on a supposed English 
form of the Norse verb rele. 

Nicotal C, Scuov, Jun. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


Tae tate Cuarves Criark, or Totnam, Essex 
(5" S. iv. 464, 521; v. 17, 395).—I am very sorry 
to have to prefix this notice with “the late.” 
Mr. Charles Clark died suddenly quite recently; 
he left no will, and his affairs are reported to be 
under the administration of the Court of Chancery. 
But the real point is, What has, or will, become 
of his wonderful collection of tracts, broadsides, 
ballads, &c.? Some of these he had reprinted, and 
there are probably some copies of these reprints in 
store, available for completion of sets. The dis- 
tribution has in certain sort begun. There was 
recently a sale at his residence. The catalogues 
were roughly printed, after the country fashion. 
They included his general collection of books, but 
not his privately printed tracts, except that a few 
had got mixed up with the other lots. Of course 
this fact suggests that no expert had been called 
in to advise; and hence all may have been dis- 
persed in a clumsy manner. The only bookseller 
present, so far as I can learn, was Mr. Charles 
Golding (late Golding & Lawrence, Great Russell 
Street), now of 9, Crouch Street, Colchester. He 
knew the importance of the event in literature, 
and made the best of the opportunity presented. 
I have purchased a few interesting lots. 


CorneLivs WaALForD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Coin-Epce Inscriptions (6 §. ii. 68).—The 
inscription is evidently “Domine salvum fac 
regem,” which used to be on French five-franc 
pieces in former days. Probably, therefore, one of 
these has been hammered into a punch ladle by, 
or for, it may be, one of the French emigrés, in the 
spirit of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, as in our 
Prayer Book Version of Psalm cxxxvii. 6, “If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth : yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem 
in my mirth,” W. E. Bocxtey. 


The inscription, doubtless, in full was “ Domine 
salyum fac regem nostrum” A. or B. The versicle 





may be heard sung, with the alteration into 
“reginam nostram Victoriam,” in any Catholic 
church or chapel after high mass, followed by 
another, “Et exaudi nos in die in qua invo- 
caverimus Te.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


It was a custom not uncommon in the last cen- 
tury for the winners of prize money to reserve a 
few pillar dollars to be made into punch ladles, in 
memory of the action in which they were captured. 
I have seen many such specimens, with the re- 
mains of the inscription preserved on the rim of 
the ladle, which often has some small English 
coin of gold or silver inserted in the bottom. 

W. J. Bernuarp-Smirtn. 


The legend occurs on coins of some of the 
Bourbons—Louis XIV., XV., XVI., and I think 
I have seen it on others, but cannot now recollect 
the country. : 8 


“Tne Braipes or Expersy” (6 S. ii. 86).— 
W. S. C. cannot have the words or the tune, 
because they never existed. A few years ago, 
when the chimes were put in Boston Church, a 
friend of mine, thinking this tune ought to form 
a part of them, wrote to Jean Ingelow for infor- 
mation. She wrote back that there was no 
foundation whatever for the tune—that it was all 
invention on her part. There are three villages 
in Lincolnshire, within a few miles of each other, 
called Enderby. The farmers have a mild joke 
about them. They tell how a gentleman on horse- 
back, a stranger to these parts, asked a boy the 
way to Enderby. “ Mavis, Wood, or Bag, sir?” 
said the boy. “Tell me the way to Enderby, or 
I’ll lay this whip across you.” “ Mavis, Wood, 
or Bag, sir?” again replied the boy. The rider, 
thinking he was being mocked, gave the boy a 
good “ hiding” and rode on, cursing what he con- 
sidered the boy’s impudence. The names of the 
villages are Mavis Enderby, Wood Enderby, and 
Bag Enderby. Somersby, the birthplace of Alfred 
Tennyson, is nearly in the middle of them. En- 
derby is a common surname in this county. 2 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Sueripan’s “Scoot ror Scanpat”: “ Ava- 
pavats”: “Inpran Crackers” (6% §. i. 377). 
—Avadavats are small finch-like birds, for many 
years imported in large numbers from India, 
where they are very common, and may be had in 
England at almost any large bird-shop under that 
name—a corruption of “ Amaduvads,” by which 
they are known to Anglo-Indians, and under 
which they were figured, in 1735, by Albin (Suppl. 
Nat. Hist. Birds, pl. 77, p. 72). Jerdon (Birds 
of India, ii. 361) says that “ Blyth has shown 
that this word took its origin from the city of 
Ahmedabad, whence it [the bird] used to be 
imported into Europe in numbers.” I am not now 
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able to point out the passage in Blyth’s many 
writings wherein the statement is made, but I 


doubt not its accuracy. The species is the Frin- | 


gilla amandava of Linneus, and the Estrelda 
amandava of modern ornithologists. 
AtrreD Newron. 
Magd. Coll., Cambridge. 
In my boyish days, sixty-five years or more ago, 
I remember having been made supremely happy 
by a present of “ Indian crackers.” As well as I 
can recollect they did not make more or less noise 
in detonating than those usually supplied by pyro- 
technists, but they differed from them in form and 
were tastefully got up with coloured paper. 
E. McC—. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Old French Plate, With Tables of the Paris Date-Letters 
and Fac-similes of other Marks. By Wilfrid Joseph 
Cripps, M.A., F.S.A. (Murray.) 

Mr. Cripps is well known as the author of the best— 

indeed, the only trustworthy—book on English plate. 

That book has taken its rank as the authority on the 

subject. The one before us, though less in size, will, we 

believe, be equally valued. It is naturally less exhaustive 
than the work which relates to England, but at every 
point where we have been able to test it we have found 
it free from error. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
French gold and silver smiths were pre-eminent for the 
beauty and costliness of their work, and it was to them, 
we believe, that the church treasuries of other lands 
owed many of their greatest treasures. Most of these 
works have been long ago cast into the melting-pot; 
from the very few that remain, however, we are able to 
understand to what a high pitch of excellence the silver- 
smith’s art had reached at an early period. It has been 
said that the Confrérerie de St. Eloi, the goldsmiths’ 
guild of Paris, firat hit upon the device of indicating the 
years by letters. It is right to add, however, that Mr. 
Cripps believes that this simple plan of recording the 
dates of the pieces was invented at Montpellier. Who- 
ever discovered it, we owe hima great debt of grati- 
tude. Their patron, St. Eloi, was the typical smith 
of the Middle Ages, and seems to have been invoked 
throughout western Europe, wherever workers in 
metal were gathered together. He was one of the 
most picturesque workmen of the Middle Ages, and 
a whole world of legend has gathered round his 
name. As Mr. Cripps reminds us, go'd is said to have 
been multiplied in bis workshop on one occasion, when 
he was making a vessel for King Clothaire. Civil wars, 
poverty, and luxury, have been alike fatal to old gold 
andsilver. There is very little secular plate in England 
of an earlier date than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and we believe that there is even less to be 
found in France. Cultivated people now value it so 
highly that we may hope that the work of destruction 
has now come to an end; but, as we know from painful 
experience, it was going on with great vigour but a very 
few years ago. Mr. Cripps’s book will be found useful by 
many persons who take little interest in his especial 
subject, as he gives a catalogue of the arms of the French 
towns where plate has been made. He warns us that 
the ccats “are not described in minute heraldic detail, 
but only with a view to their identification when used as 
hall marks.” The blazonry is, however, quite detailed 


enough fur practical purposes, and will be most useful to 





. , - 
| every one who takes an interest in the civic heraldry of 
| the Continent. 


Miracle Plays and Sicred Dramas, Translated from 
the German of Prof. Hase by A. W. Jackson, and 
edited by the Rev. W. W. Jackson. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue lectures contained in the present volume were 

originally delivered by Prof. Hase in the winter of 1857-8, 

and were published in the latter year under the title of 

The Religwus Play, a title which appears to us to de- 


| scribe the work better than that which the English 
| editor has adopted. The translator has performed his 


task admirably, and there are very few instances, indeed, 
in which any traces of the original phrases can be de- 
tected. It is unfortunate, and we might almost say 
unfair to Prof. Hase, that this work should be brought 
out so long after the actual delivery of the lectures, 
without his having had an opportunity of revising and 
modifying or enlarging his statements. Such works as 
that on La Mystere de la Passion, lately published by 
MM. Gaston Paris and Raynaud, were, of course, unavail- 
able twenty-five years ago. If, therefore, the work fails 
in some particulars to come up to the standard of present 
knowledge, the blame cannot be laid on Prof. Hase. Still, 
even though the book is behind date, we heartily welcome 
it, as one full of interest and instruction. The best 
chapter is perhaps the last, that on “ The Church and the 
Theatre,” in which the subject will be found very fully 
and learnedly worked out, while chapter v., on “ Hans 
Sachs,” is one of the most interesting bits we have read 
foralong time. The editor has to a great extent brought 
the work up to date by largely supplementing Prof. 
Hase’s notes, for which purpose he has consulted all the 
most recent authorities on the subj.ct. We regret to 
say that the book is without an index, and, indeed, with 
only a very meagre “contents.” When will authors and 
editors learn how greatly the want «f an index detracts 
from the value of every book, be it never so good in every 
other respect? The trifling additional time and labour 
required in its preparation are more than amply repaid in 
the blessings of all who have need to consult a work 
well indexed. But readers of “N. & Q” scarcely re- 
quire to be told all this. Still another fault can be 
ound in Mr. Jackeon’s volume: a minor one, cer- 
tainly, but still one productive of a great loss of time 
and ditto of temper. There is no intimation at the top 
of each page to tell us of which chapter it forms a part, 
and, consequently, if ene wishes to refer back from the 
notes, he must turn backwards or forwards till he comes 
to the beginning of a chapter, in order to enable him to 
find the passage wanted, 


Journals and Journalism. By John Oldcastle. (Field 
& Tuer.) 

WE can recall more than one book of late years having 
for its object to smooth the path of the adventurer in 
letters, but we can remember nothing of the kind so 
capable, so unaffected, so pleasant to read from first to 
last, as Mr. Oldcastle’s little treatise of journalism and 
its rewards. Enthusiastic concerning literature as a pro- 
fession, the writer has no illusions respecting it; he 
writes earnestly but frankly, and his utterances under 
the absorbing heads of ‘‘ Pounds, Shillings, and Pence” 
and “ Declined with Thanks” are thoroughly worthy of 
meditation, His opening mot of “‘ Amateurity means im- 
maturity” might pair off with the French “Qui dit 
amateur dit ignorant,” and his illustrations ure always 
fresh and to the point. The book, which is a tasteful 
little parchment-bound quarto, is made more attractive 
by fac-similes of the autographs of numerous well-known 
littérateurs, and it also contains a brief and judiciously 
written directory of periodicals, which will be of great 
service to the holders of unnegotiated * copy.” 
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Mr, Firz-Partnick has at length sent forth a new and 
enlarged edition of his Life, Times, and Correspondence 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare (Duffy & 
Sons), in obedience to the demand for what had become 
ascarce book. In the present edition will be found all 
the Bishop’s letters to Lord Monteagle. Mr. Fitz Patrick 
also gives us, in a separate form, a hitherto unpublished 
essay, by Bishop Doyle, on Education and the State of 
Jreland (Dublin, Gill & Son), The original MS. appears 
to have been directly elicited by the first Report of the 
Commission on Education. 


Tue third edition of Miss Kate Thompson's Handbook 
to the Public Picture Galleries of Europe should accom- 
pany all who are now on foreign travel intent. The 
small outiines of some of the great masters’ typical 
works, with which the present volume is enriched, will, 
moreover, hereafter serve to recall the memory of many 
a pleasant hour spent in continental galleries. 


Tue Border Counties’ Magazine (Galashiels, T. Litster) 
has, we are glad to see, made a very successful start, as 
we have received a copy of the second impression of its 
first number. It opens with a very apposite paper on 
Thomas the Rhymer, and amongst other matter of 
interest we specially note a fragment of a Border ballad 
on “The Gallant Grems,” of which the chorus is 
stated to be very old. We wish a long and useful 
career to our energetic and friendly contemporary. 
—Polybiblion: Revue Bibliographique Universelle (Paris, 
Rue de Grenelle, 35). We receive an occasional number 
of this serial, which contains much useful bibliographical 
information. We may remark that the number last to 
hand (July, 1880) prints an offer, at the price of 30 fr, of 
the @uvres Choisies de Fénélon, which gives a very deci- 
sive answer to recent queries in our columns concerning 
the mode of aceentuating the name of the great French 
prelate.—The Journal of the Nutional Indian Association 
for July (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) contains several interest- 
ing articles, ¢.g., on Sir Salar Jung's administration of 
Hyderabad, on education in Bengal, &c. And Dr. Weber 
of Berlin urges, in a letter reprinted from the Times, the 
formation, out of what survives of the late Dr. Gold- 
stiicker’s Sanskrit Text Society, of a Sanskrit Text Fund, 
resembling the old Oriental Text and Translation Funds, 
a suggestion which may be commended to the considera- 
tion of Orientalists in this country. 


In our review of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Pope (ante, 
p. 178), the passage “and contained four of the six 
£clogues afterwards published by Lady Mary Wortley ”’ 
is slightly inaccurate. The Court Poems contained three, 
not four, of the EZclogues. 


We are glad to hear that Dr. Gatty, vicar of Eccles- 
field, is about to make a new, and it is hoped a success- 
ful, effort to produce a revised edition of The History 
and Topography of the Deanery of Doncaster, by the 


late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. Mr. Hunter left an 
annotated copy of his work, which is in the possession of 
the Rev. Canon Jackson, of Leigh-Delamere, Wilts. 
This will be made use of by the editor, who will incor- 
porate the emendations and additions with the criginal 
text. New matter, contributed by those who have had 
access to authorities which were not open to Mr. Hunter, 
will be kept distinct from his_writing ; whilst the pedi- 
grees, which are undoubtedly faulty in the original 
edition, will be amended, and others added. Dr. Gatty 
will be assisted by, amongst others, Canon Raine; Rev. 
John Stacye, Sheffield ; Canon Ornsby; Colonel Chester ; 
Dr. Sykes, Doncaster; Mr. J. J. Cartwright, of the 
Record Office, and Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty, Rouge 
Dragon. 





Messrs. E. Durrant & Co.'s (Chelmsford) Literary 
Budget and Catalogue for September contains matter 
that may interest some of our correspondents. On appli- 
cation it will be sent free by post. 

Tue Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be 
closed for six weeks from Monday last, 


Most appropriately have several of his friends ex- 
pressed the hope that a portrait engraving of Mr. Helsby 
should be prefixed to the third and last volume of his 
edition of OUrmerod’s History of Cheshire. 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Or all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


E. M. (Sandford St. Martin).—The extract from the 
World anent the last resting place of Oliver Cromwell 
has already appeared in ‘‘ N. & Q.” (see 5!" S. x. 264); 
and subsequently you asked, p. 358, how far back the 
existence of the tradition, referred to in the extract, of 
Cromwell’s burial at Newburgh could be traced. 


R. B. B. (King’s Langley).—Your friend must mean 
Frances Teresa Stuart (ancestress of the Stuarts of 
Blantyre), eldest daughter of Walter Stuart, and third 
wife of Charles, third Duke of Richmond and sixth of 
Lennox. It is said that she was the most beautiful 
woman of the day, and that Charles 11. contemplated 
divorcing his queen in order to marry her. See Col, 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers. 

C, A. Warp.— Practice varies. The ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica gives tiree forms, “ Brit- 
tany, Britanny, or Britany,’ but uses the first through- 
out its own text, sv. Keith Johnston gives only the 
form with double ¢ in his Dictionary of Geography 
(1862). But the single ¢ is sometimes employed, and 
seems more in accordance with both the etymology and 
the French form of the name. 

Ricnarp Epecumpe.—Cheyne Walk was so named 
after Lord Cheyne, the owner of the manor of Chelsea, 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

H, E, W. (Anerley).—The subject lies outside our pro- 
vince. 

Unepa.—We shall be happy to forward a letter to our 
correspondent. 

Zaxoxt should secure a list of the Public Record 
Office publications, 

W. Freevove (Bury St. Edmund:s).—May we send 
your reply to J. H. I.? 

Fiaavus ET Fipe.is asks how long dramatic copyright 
runs with France. 

W. J. B.-S.—See ante, p. 176. 

Errata.—In Mr. E. H. Maxsnatt’'s reply on 
‘*Caviare” (ante, p. 154), “‘dissyllabic” should have 
been written trisyllabic; and in the “ Epitaph from 
Lydd Church” (ante, p. 166), in 1,1 of the translation, 
after “ beholding ” insert here. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








